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I. Voyaces from Montreal, on the 
River St. Laurence, through the Con- 
tinent of North America, to the Fro- 
zen and Pacific Oceans, in the Years 
1789 and 1793; with a preliminary 
Account of the Rise, Progress, and 
present State of the Fur Trade of that 
Country. Illustrated with Maps, 
and a portrait of the Author. By 
ALEXANDER Mackenzie, EFsq. 
Quarto, pp. 552. Cadell and Davies, 
Strand ; Corbett and Morgan, Pall- 
Mall; and Creech, Edinburgh. 


HE preliminary account, in this 


work, contains a general history 
of the Fur Trade, carried on by Ca- 
nadian merchants. In the counting- 
house of one of these, says Mr. 
Mackenzie, “ I had been five years, 
and at this period had left him, witha 
smalladventure of goods, with which he 
had entrusted me, to seek my fortune 
at Detroit. He, without any solici- 
tation on my part, had procured an 
insertion in the agreement, that [ 
should be admitted a partner in this 
business, on condition that 1 would 
proceed to the Indian country in the 
following spring, 1785. His partner 
came to Detroit to make me such a 
proposition. I readily assented to it, 
and immediately proceeded to the 
Grande Portage, where I joined my 
associates.”’ Sistery, p. 19. 

Our author, assigning his reasons 
for engaging in these voyages, says, 
* IT wasled, at an early period of life, 
by commercial views, to the country 
north-west of Lake Superior, in North 
America ; and being endowed by na- 
ture with an inquisitive mind and 
enterprising spirit, possessing also a 
constitution and frame of body equal 
to the most arduous undertakings, and 


being familiar with toilsome exertions 
in the prosecution of mercantile pur- 
suits, I not only attempted the pracs 
ticability of penetrating across the 
continent of America, but was confi- 
dent in the qualifications, as I was 
animated by the desire, to undertake 
the perilous enterprise. 

« The general utility of such a dis- 
covery has been universally acknow- 
ledged, while the wishes a parti- 
cular friends and commercial associ- 
ates, that | should proceed in the pur- 
suit of it, continued to quicken the 
execution of this favourite project 6f 
my own ambition; and as the com- 
pletion of it extends the boundaries 
of geographic science, and adds ‘new 
countries to the realms of British 
commerce, the dangers I have en- 
countered, and the toils I have suf- 
fered, have found their recompence ; 
nor will the many tedious and weary 
days, or the gloomy and inclement 
nights which l have passed, have been 
passed in vain. 

“The first voyage hassettled thedu- 
bious point of a practicable north-west 
passage; and [trust thatit has set that 
long agitated question at rest, and ex- 
tinguished the disputes respecting it 
for ever. An enlarged discussion of 
this subject will be found to occupy 
the concluding pages of this volume, 

*« In this voyage, I was not only 
without the necessary books and in- © 
struments, but also felt myself defi- 
cient in’ the sciences of astronomy and 
navigation: | did not hesitate, thére- 
fore, to undertake a winter’s voyage 
to this country, in order to procure 
the one and acquire the other. These 
objects being accomplished, I return- 
ed, to determine the practicability of 
a commercial communication through 
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* the continent of North America, be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
which is proved by my second jour- 
nal. Nor do | hesitate to declare my 
decided opinion that very great and 
essential advantages may be derived 
by extending our trade from one sea 
to the other.” Preface, p. iv, v. 

The bistory of the Fur Trade con- 
tains a particular account of the per- 
sons engaged, and method of carrying 
on this traffic, an account of the estab- 
lishment of the north-west company, 
with a description of the rivers and 
country through which they pass, and 
the manners of Indians with whom 
they trade. The method of carrying on 
this traffic is by a number of canoes 
Jaden with goads, to exchange with 
the Indians for their furs, provision 
for the people war pi and suitable 
implements for their voyage. ‘“ An 
European, on seeing one of these 
slender vessels laden, heaped up, and 
sunk with her gunwale within six 
inches of the water, would think his 
fate inevitable in such a boat, when he 
reflected on the nature of hervoyage; 
but'the Canadians ave so expert that 
few accidents:happen.”’ History, p. 29. 

On account of rapids and falls in 
the waters, this employment is very 
laborious, as the men are frequently 
obliged to carry not only the greater 
part of the lading, but the canoes, and 
that often over rocks: af these places 
the author gives particular accounts, 
one of which is subjoined. 

“ The Portage La Loche, where the 
canoes with ‘their lading are carried, 
is thirteen miles in length, and isa 
level, until you come within a mile of 
ithe termination of the Portage, where 
there is a very steep precipice, whose 
ascent and descent appear to be 
equally impracticable in any way, as 
it consists of a succession of eight hills, 
some of which are almost perpendi- 
cular; nevertheless the Canadians 
contrive to surmount all these diffi- 
culties, even with their canoes and 
lading. 

« This precipice, which rises up- 
wards of a thousand feet above the 
plain beneath it, commands a most 
extensive, romantic, and ravishing 
prospect. From thence the eye looks 
down on the course of the little river, 
by some called the Swan river, and 
by others the Clear Water and Peli- 
can River, beautifully meandering 
for upwards of thirty miles. The val- 
ley, which is at once refreshed and 


adorned by it, is about three miles in 
ge and is confined by two to 
ridges of equal height, displayin 
most delightful eaarentiinle oF mB 
and lawn, and stretching on till the 
blue mist obscures the prospect. Some 
parts of the inclining heights are co- 
vered with stately forests, relieved by 
promontories of the finest verdure, 
where the elk and buffalo find pas- 
ture. These are contrasted by spots 
where fire has destroyed the woods, 
and left a dreary void behind it. 
Nor, when I beheld this wonderful 
display of uncultivated nature, was 
the moving scenery of human occu- 
pation wanting to complete the pic- 
ture. From this elevated situation 
I beheld my People. diminished as 
it were to half their size, employed 
in pitching their tents in a charming 
meadow,and among the canoes, which, 
being turned upon their sides, pre- 
sented theirreddened bottoms in con- 
trast with the surrounding verdure. 
At the same time the process of gum- 
ming them produced numerous small 
spires of smoke, which, as they rose, 
enlivened the scene, and at length 
blended with the larger columns that 
ascended from the fires where the 
suppers were preparing, It was in 
the month of September when I en- 
joyed a scene of which I do not pre- 
sume to give any adequate descrip- 
tion ; and as it was the rutting sea- 
son of the elk, the whistling of that 
animal was heard in all the variety 
which the echoes could afford it.” 
History, p. 85, 36. 

The present establishment of the 
north-west company is in latitude 58. 
38 north, longitude 110. 26 west, 
called Fort Chipewyan, and formed 
on a point on the southern side of the 
Lake of the Hills, the arrival at 
which place from Canada the author 
thus describes : 

* Here have I arrived, with ninety 
or an hundred men, without any 
provision for their subsistence ; for 
whatever quantity might have been 
obtained from the natives during the 
summer, it could not be more than 
sufficient for the people dispatched 
to the different ports; and even if 
there were acasual superfluity, it was 
absolutely necessary to preserve it 
untouched for the demands of the 
spring. The whole dependance, there- 
fore, of those who remained, was on 
the lake, and fishing implements, for 
the meaas of our support. The nets 
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are sixty fathoms in length, when set, 
and contain fifteen meshes, of five 
inches in depth, ‘The manner of us- 
ing them is as follows: A small stone 
and wooden buoy are fastened to the 
side-line, opposite to each other, at 
about the distance of two fathoms: 
when the net is carefully thrown into 
the water,the stone sinks it to the bot- 
toin, while the buoy keeps it at its 
full extent, and it is secured in its si- 
tuation by a stone ateither end. The 
nets are visited every day, and taken 
outevery other day to be cleaned and 
dried. This is a very ready opera- 
tion when the waters are not frozen, 
but when the frost has set in, and the 
ice has acquired its greatest thickness, 
which is sometimes as much as five 
feet, holes are cut in it at the distance 
of thirty feet from each other, to the 
full length of the net; one of them is 
larger than the rest, being generally 
about four feet square, and is called the 
bason: by means of them and poles 
of a proportionable length, the nets 
are placed in and drawn out of the 
water. The setting of hooks and 
lines is so simple an employment as 
to render a description unnecessary. 
The white fish are the principal ob- 
ject of pursuit; they spawn in the 
fall of the year, and, at about the set- 
ting in of the hard frost, crowd in 
shoals to the shallow water, when as 
many as possible are taken, in order 
that a portion of them may be laid 
by in the frost to provide against the 
scarcity of winter; as, during that 
season, the fish of every description 
decrease in the lakes, if they do not 
ultogether disappear. Some have 
iupposed that during this period they 
we stationary, or assume an inactive 
state. If there should be any inter- 
vals of warm weather during the fall, 
itis necessary to suspend the fish by 
the tail, though they are not so good 
as those which are altogether pre- 
served by the frost. In this state 
they rengain to the beginning of April, 
when they have been found as sweet 
as when they were caught*.’ P. 
Ixtxviii—ix. 

The Author concludes his history 
with accounts of the Knisteneaux and 
Clepewyan Indians. ‘The former 

4 This fishery reqnixes the most unre- 
miting attention, as the voyaging Cana- 
dias are equally indolent, extravagant, 
andimprovident, when left to themselves, 
andrival the savages in a neglect of the 
morow, 

Vou. I. 


are a people spread over a vast ex 
tent of country, of whose manners the 
following account is given. ‘ They 
have frequent feasts, and particulat 
circumstances never fai] to produce 
them; such as a tedious illness, long 
fasting, &c. On these occasions it is 
usual for the person who gives the 
entertainment, to announce his de- 
siga, on a certain day, of opening his 
medicine bag, and smoking out of his 
sacred stem. This declaration is con- 
sidered as a sacred vow that cannot 
be broken. There are also stated 
periods, such as the spring and au- 
tumn, when they engage in very long 
and solemn ceremonies. On these 
occasions dogs are offered as sacri- 
fices, and those which are vety fat, 
and milk-white, are preferred. ‘They 
also make large offerings of thew 
property, whatever it may be. The 
scene of these ceremonies is in an 
open inclosure on the bank of a river 
or lake, and in the most conspicuous 
situation, in order that such as ate 
passing along or travelling, may be 
induced to make their offerings. 
There is also a particular custom 
among them, that, on these occa- 
sions, if any of the tribe, or even a 
stranger, should be passing by, and 
be in real want of any thin that is 
displayed as an offering, he has a 
right to take it, so that he replaces it 
with some article he canspare, though 
it be of far inferior value; but to take 
or touch any thing wantonly is con- 
sidered as a sacrilegious act, and 
highly insulting to the great Master 
of Jife, to use their own expression, 
who is the sacred’ object of their de- 
votion. 

« The scene of private sacrifice is 
the lodge of the person who performs 
it, which is prepared for that purpose 
by removing every thing out of it, 
dnd spreading green branehes in 
every part. The fire and ashes are 
also taken away. A new hearth js 
made of fresh earth, and another fire 
is lighted. ‘The owner of the dwel- 
hing remains alone in it; and he be- 
gins the ceremony by spreading @ 
piece of new cloth, or a well dressed 
moose-skin neatly painted, on which 
he opeus bis medicine bag, and ex- 
poses its contents, consisting of va- 
rious articles. ‘The principal of them 
isa kind of household god, which is 
a small carved image about eight 
inches long. Its first covering ig 
of down, over which a piece 
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birch bark is closely tied, and the 
whole is enveloped in several folds of 
red and blue cloth. This little figure 
is an object of the most pious regard. 
The next article is his war-cap, which 
is decorated with the feathers and 
plumes of scarce birds, beavers, and 
eagle’s claws, &c, There is also sus- 
pended from it a quill or feather for 
every enemy whom the owner of it 
has slain in battle. The remaining 
contents of the bag are, a piece of 
Brazil tobacco, several roots and sim- 

les, which are in great estimation 
+ their medicinal qualities, and a 
pipe. These articles being all ex- 
posed, and the stem resting upon 
two forks, as it must not touch the 
round, the master of the lodge sends 
for the person he most esteems, who 
sits down opposite to him; the pipe 
is then filled, and fixed to the stem. 
A pair of wooden pincers is provided 
to put the fire in the pipe, and a 
double-pointed pin, to empty it of 
the remnant of tobacco which is not 
consumed. This arrangement being 
made, the men assemble, and some- 
times the women are allowed to be 
humble spectators, while the most 
religious awe and solemnity pervades 
the whole. ‘The Michiniwats, or as- 


sistant, takes up the pipe, lights it, 
and presents it to the officiating per- 
son, who receives it standing and 
holds it between both his hands. He 
then turns himself to the east, and 
draws a few whiffs, which he blows 


to that point. ‘The same ceremony 
he observes to the other three quar- 
ters, with his eyes directed upwards 
during the whole of it. He holds the 
stem about the middle between the 
three first fingers of both hands, and 
raising them upon a line with his fore- 
head, he swings it three times round 
from the cast, with the sun, when after 
pointing and balancing it in various 
directions, he reposes it on the forks : 
he then makes a speech to explain 
the design of their being called to- 
gether, which concludes with an ac- 
knowledgment of past mercies, and a 
prayer for the continuance of them, 
from the Master of life. He then 
sits down, and the whole company 
declare their approbation and thanks 
by uttering the word Ho! with an 
emphatic prolongation of the last 
letter. The Michiniwais then takes 
up the pipe and holds it to the mouth 
ot the officiating person, who after 
smoking three whitfs out of it, utters 


a short prayer, and then goes round 
with it, taking his course from east to 
west, to every person present, who 
individually says something to him 
on the occasion: and thus the pipe is 
generally smoked out; when after 
turning it three or four times round 
his head, he drops it downwards, and 
replaces it in its original situation. 
He then returns the company thanks 
for their attendance, and wishes them, 
as well as the whole tribe, health and 
long life.’” History, p. xcix—cii. 

‘* The Chepewyan Indians are a 
numerous people, who consider the 
country between the parallels of lati- 
tude 60 and 65 north, and longitude 
100 to 110 west, as their lands or 
home. 

‘** The notion which this people 
entertain of the creation, is of a very 
singular nature, ‘They believe that, 
at the first, the globe was one vast 
and entire ocean, inhabited by no 
living creature, except a mighty bird, 
whose eyes were fire, whose glances 
were lightning, and the clapping of 
whose wings were thunder. On his 
descent to the ocean, and touching 
it, the earth instantly arose, and re- 
mained on the surface of the waters. 
This omnipotent bird then called 
forth all the variety of animals from 
the earth, except the Chepewyans, 
who were produced from a dog, and 
this circumstance occasions an aver- 
sion to the flesh of that animal, as 
well as the people who eat it. This 
extraordinary tradition proceeds to 
relate, that the great bird, having 
finished his work, made an arrow, 
which was to be preserved with great 
care, and to remain untouched; but 
that the Chepewyans were so devoid 
of understauding, as to carry it away; 
and the sacrilege so enraged the grest 
bird, that he bas never since ay- 
peared. 

“They have also a_ tradition 
amongst them, that they originally 
came from another country, inhi 
bited by very wicked people, and hal 
traversed a great lake, which wis 
narrow, shallow, and full of island, 
where they bad suffered great miser’, 
it being always winter, with ice ard 
deep snow. At the Copper-Mire 
River, where they made the fist 
land, the ground was covered wth 
copper, over which a body of eaith 
had since been collected to the deyth 
of a man’s height. They beliere, 
also, that in ancient times their m- 
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cestors lived till their feet were worn 

out with walking, and their throats 

with eating. They describe a de- 

luge, when the waters spread over 

the whole earth, except the highest 

mountains, on the tops of which they 
reserved themselves. 

«© They believe, that immediately 
after their death, they pass into an- 
other world, where they arrive at a 
large river, on which they embark in 
astone canoe, and that a gentle cur- 
rent bears them on to an extensive 
lake, in the centre of which is a most 
beautiful island ; and that in the view 
of this delightful abode, they receive 
that judgment for their conduct dur- 
ing life, which terminates their final 
state and unalterable allotment. If 
their good actions are declared to 
predominate, they are landed upon 
the island, where there is to be no 
end to their happiness ; which, how- 
ever, according to their notions, con- 
sists in an eternal enjoyment of sen- 
sual pleasure and carnal gratification. 
But if their bad actions weigh down 
the balance, the stone canoe sinks at 
once, and leaves them up to their 
chins in the water, to behold and re- 
gret the reward enjoyed by the good, 
and eternally struggling, but with un- 
availing endeavours, to reach the 
blissful island, from which they are 
excluded for ever.”” P. cxvii—cxix. 

The journal of the first voyage to 
the North Sea, is contained in seven 
chapters, and comprehends a cir- 
cumstantial account of the occurt 
rences of one hundred and two days. 
The Author embarked in a canoe of 
birch bark, with * four Canadians, 
two of whom were attended by their 
wives, and a German, accompanied 
by an Indian and his two wives, in a 
small canoe, with two young Indians, 
his followers, in another small canoe :”’ 
he performed this perilous and labo- 
rious enterprise, exposed to the incle- 
mency of climate, the labour of fre- 
quently carrying the canoe, and la- 
ding, in places very diflicult to travel ; 
and the disposition and conduct of the 
ditferent Indians through whose vil- 
lages they pafled. ‘his voyage was 
made in the months of June, July, 
and August, 1789. ; 

The second voyage, which was 
made to the Pacitic Ocean, was per- 
formed in eleven months, from Oc- 
tober 10, 1792, to August 24, 1793, 
aud its journal takes up thirteen 
Cuapters, 


The author informs us, that with 
nine persons he embarked in acanoe, 
‘¢ the dimensions of which were twen- 
ty-five feet long within, exclusive of 
the curves of stem and stern, twenty- 
six inches hold, and four feet nine 
inches beam. At the same time she 
was so light, that two men could carry 
her on a good road three or four 
miles without resting. In this slender 
vessel, we shipped provisions, goods 
for presents, arms, ammunition, and 
baggage, to the weight of three thou- 
sand pounds, and an equipage of ten 
people.” P. 151. 

In one part of this voyage it was 
agreed to leave the canoe, and what 
they could not carry, which having 
secured, they began their journey. 
We may judge of their difficulties by 
the following account: ** We carried. 
on our backs four bags and a half of 
pemmican €, weighing from eighty- 
five to ninety pounds each; a case 
with my instruments, a parcel of 
goods for presents, weighing ninety 
pounds, and a parcel containing am- 
inunition of the same weight. Each 
of the Canadians had a burden of 
about ninety pounds, with a gun, 
and some ammunition. The Indians 
had about forty-five pounds weight 
of pemmican to carry, besides their 
gun, &c. with which they were very 
much dissatisfied, and, if they dered: 


would have instantly left us. They 


¥ The provision called pemmican,on which 
the Chepewyans, as well as the other sa- 
vages of this country, chiefly subsist in 
their journies, is prepared in the following 
manner, The lean parts of the flesl of 
the larger animals are cut in thin slices, 
and are placed on a wooden grate overa 
slow tire, or exposed to the sun, and some- 
times to the frost. ‘These operations dry 
it, and in that state it is pounded between 
two stones; it will then keep for several 
years. If, however, itis kept in Jarge quan- 
tities, it is disposed to ferment in the spring 
of the year, when it must be exposed to the 
air, or it will soon decay. The inside fat, 
and that of the rump, Which is much 
thicker in these wild, than in our domestic 
animals, is melted down and mixed, in a 
boiling state, with the pounded meat, in 
equal proportions; it is then put in baskets 
or bags for the convenience of carrying it. 
Thus it becomes a nutritious food, and is 
eaten without any further preparation, or 
the addition of salt, spice, or any vege- 
table or farinaccous substance. A little 
tine reconciles it to the palate. There is 
another sort made with the addition of 
marrow and dried berries, which is of a 
superior quality. 
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had hitherto been very much in- 
dulged, but the moment was now 
arrived when indulgence was no 
longer practicable. My own load, 
and that of Mr. Mackay, consisted 
of twenty-two pounds of pemmican, 
some rice, a little sugar, &c. amount- 
ing in the whole to about seventy 
pounds each, besides our arms and 
ammunition. 1 had also the tube of 
my telescope swung acrofs my shoul- 
ders, which was a troublesome addi- 
tion to my burthen. It was deter- 
mined we qhould content ourselves 
with two meals a day, which was re- 
gulated without difficulty, as our pro- 
vision did not require the ceremony 
of cooking.’”’ P. 285, 286. 

Our Author gives the following ac- 
count of the treatment of the da 
and a deseription of one of their 
burying-places, in the following 
words: “ At one in the afternoon 
we came to a house of the same con- 
struction and dimensians as have 
already been mentioned, but the ma- 
terials were much better prepared 
and finished. ‘The timber was squar- 
ed on two sides, and the bark taken 
off the two others; the ridge-pole 
was also shaped in the same manner, 
extending about eight or ten feet 
beyond the gable end, and supporting 
a shed over the door; the end of it 
was carved into the similitude of a 
snake’s head. Several hieroglyphies 
and figures of a similar workmanship, 
and painted with sed earth, decorated 
the interior of the building. The in- 
habitants had left the house but a 
short time, and there were several 
bags or bundles in it, which [ did not 
sutfer to be disturbed. Near it were 
two tombs, surrounded in a neat 
manner with boards, and covered 
with bark. Beside them several poles 
had been erected, one of which was 
squared, and all of them painted. 
Fromeach of them were suspended 
several rolls or parcels of bark, and 
our guide gave the following account 
of them; which, as far as we could 
judge, from our imperfect knowledge 
of the language, and the incidental 
errors of interpretation, appeared to 
involve two diferent modes of treat- 
ing their dead; or it might be one 
and the same ceremony, which we 
did not distinctly comprehend: at 
all events, it is the practice of this 
people to burn the bodies of their 
dead, except the larger bones, which 
are rolled up in bark and suspended 


from poles, as I have already de- 
scribed. According to the other ac- 
count, it appeared that they actually 
bury their dead; and when another 
of the family dies, the remains of the 
person who was last interred are 
taken from the grave and burned, 
as has been already mentioned; so 
that the members of a family are thus 
successively buried and burned, to 
make room for each other; and one 
tomb proves sufficient for a family 
through succeeding generations, 
There is no house in this country 


without a tomb in its vicinity.” P, 
307. 


a 


ARRIVAL AT AN INDIAN VILLAGE, 
WITH A BANQUET OF CERE- 
MONY. 


‘“* As we approached the edge of 
the wood, and were almost in sight 
at the houses, the Indians who were 
before me made sigus for me to take 
the lead, and that they would follow. 
The noise and confusion of the na- 
tives now seemed to increase, and 
when we came in sight of the village, 
we saw them running from house to 
house, some armed with bows and 


arrows, others with spears, and many 
with axes, as if in a state of great 


alarm. ‘This very unpleasant and 
unexpected circumstance, I attribut- 
ed to our sudden arrival, and the very 
short notice of it which had been 
given them. At all events, I had 
but one line pf conduct to pursue, 
which was to walk resolutely up to 
them, without manifesting any signs 
of apprehension at their hostile ap- 
pearance. This resolution produced 
the desired etiect, for as we ap- 
proached the houses, the greater part 
of the people laid down their wea- 
pons, and came forward to meet us. 
1 was, however, soon obliged to stop 
from the number of them that sur- 
rounded me. I shook hands, as usual 
with such as were the nearest to me, 
when an elderly man breke through 
the crowd, and took me in his arms ; 
another then came, who turned him 
away without the least ceremony, 
and paid me the same compliment. 
‘The latter was followed by a young 
man, whom | understood to be his 
son. These embraces, which at first 
rather surprised me, I soon found to 
be marks of regard and friendship. 
The crowd pressed with so much vio- 
lence and contention to get a view of 
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us, that we could not move in _ 
direction. An opening was at length 
made to allow a person to approach 
me, whom the old man made me un- 
derstand was another of his sons. I 
instantly stepped forward to meet 
him, and presented my hand, where- 
upon he broke the string of a very 
handsome robe of sea-otter skin, 
which he had on, and covered me 
with it. This was as flattering a re- 
ception as I could possibly receive, 
cng as I considered hiin to 
be the eldest son of the chief. In- 
deed it appeared to me that we had 
been detained here for the purpose 
of giving him time to bring the robe 
with which he had presented me. 

“ The chief now made signs for us 
to follow him, and he conducted us 
through a narrow coppice for several 
hundred yards, till we came to an 
house built on the ground, which was 
of larger dimensions, and formed of 
better materials than any | had hi- 
therto seen; it was his residence. 
We were no sooner arrived there than 
he directed mats to be spread before 
us, on which we were told to take our 
seats, when the men of the village, 
who came to indulge their curiosity, 
were ordered to keep behind us. In 
our frout other mats were placed, 
where the chief and his counsellors 
took their seats. In the intervening 
space, mats which were very clean, 
and of a much neater workmanship 
than those on which we sat, were also 
spread, and a small roasted salmon 

laced before each of us. When we 

ad satisfied ourselves with the fish, 
one of the people who came with us 
from the last rl approached, with 
a kind of ladle in one hand contain- 
ing oil, and in the other something 
that resembled the inner rind ef the 
cocoa-nut, but of a lighter colour; 
this he dipped in the oit, and having 
eaten it, indicated, by his gestures, 
how palatable he thought it. He then 
presented me with a small piece of 
It, which | chose to taste in its dry 
state, though the oil was free, from 
any unpleasant smell. A square cake 
of this was next produced, when a 
man took it to the water near the 
house, and having thoroughly soaked 
jit, he returned, and after he had 
pulled it to pieces like oakum, put it 
into a well-made trough, about three 
feet long, nine inches wide, and five 
deep; he then plentifully sprinkled 
ut with salmon oil, and manifested 
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by his own example, that we were 
to eat of it, I just tasted it, and 
found the oil perfectly sweet, without 
which the other ingredient would 
have been very insipid. The chief 
partook of it with great avidity, after 
it had received an additional quan- 
tity of oil. This dish is considered 
by these people as a great delicacy ; 
and, on examination, | discovered it 
to consist of the inner bark of the 
hemlock tree, taken off early in sum- 
mer, and put into a frame, which 
shapes it into cakes of fifteen inches 
long, ten broad, and half an inch 
thick ; and in this form I should sup 
= it may be preserved for a great 


ength of time.” P. 325—397. 


pd 


Hl. Hosea translated from the He- 
brew, with Notes explanatory and 
critical. BySamvuet Lord Bishop 
of Rocusrster. Robson, New 
Bond-street. 4to. Il. Is, 


HE learned Author commences 

his preface with a statement of 
the duration of Hosea’s ministry, 
which he represents as not less than 
seventy years, and proceeds to shew 
the principal subject and peculiar 
character of the prophet; observin 
“It is a great mistake, into which 
the most learned expositers have 
fallen, and it has been the occa- 
sion of much misinterpretation, to 
suppose that ‘ his prophecies are 
‘ almost ‘wholly against the kingdom 
‘ of Israel;’ or that the captivity of 
the tea tribes is the immediate and 
principal subject, the destiny of the 
two tribes being only occasionally in- 
troduced. Hosea’s principal subject 
is that, which is the principal subject 
indeed of all the prophets ; the guilt 
of the Jewish nation in general; their 
disobedient, refractory spirit; the 
heavy judgments that awaited them, 
and their final conversion to God; 
their re-establishment in the land of 
promise, and their restoration toGod’s 
favour, and to a condition of the 
greatest national prosperity, and of 
high pre-eminence among the nations 
of the earth, under the immediate 
protection of the Messiah, in the lat- 
ter ages of the world. He confines 
himself more closely to this single 
subject than any other prophet.” P, 
6, 7 


9 be 
The Author maintains, that the 
prophet’s marriage was a real trans- 
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action, and in giving an account of the 
woman’s character, supports his opi- 
nion in the following manner. “ The 
Hebrew phrase, ‘a wife of fornica- 
* tions,’ taken literally, certainly de- 
scribes a prostitute, and ‘ children 
* of fornications ;’ are the offspring of 
2 promiscuous commerce. Some, 
however, have thought, that a wife of 
fornications may signify nothing 
worse, ‘ than a wife taken from 
* among the Israelites, who were re- 
* markable for spiritual fornication, or 
‘idolatry.’ And ‘ that children of 
‘ fornications,’ may signify children 
born of such a mother, in sugh a 
country, and likely to grow up in 
the habits.of idolatry themselves, by 
the force of illexample. God, con- 
templating with indignation the fre- 
quent disloyalty of that chosen na- 
tion, to which he was, as it were, a 
husband, which owed him the fidelity 
of a wife, says to the prophet, ‘ Go, 
* join thyself in marriage to one of 
* those who have committed fornica- 
‘tion against me, and raise up chil- 
‘dren who will themselves swerve to 
‘idolatry.’ But the words thus inter- 
preted contain a description only of 
publie manners, without immediate 
application to the character of any 
individual, and the command to the 
prophet will be nothing more than to 
take a wife. 

‘«« But the words may be more lite- 
rally taken, and yet the impropriety 
as it should seem, of a dishonourable 
alliance formed by God’s expres 
command, as some have thought, 
avoided. Idolatry, by the principles 
on which it was founded, and by the 
licence and obscenity of its public 
rites, had a natural tendency to cor- 
rupt the morals of the sex; and it 
appears, by the sacred history, that 
the prevalence of it among the Is- 
raelites was actually followed with 
this dreadful eifect. It may be sup- 
posed that, in the depraved state of 
public manners, the prophet was 
afraid to form the nuptial connexion, 
and purposed to devote himself toa 
single life: and that he is commanded 
by God to take his chance: upon 
this principle, that no dishonour that 
might be put upon him by a lascivious 
wife, was to be compared with the 
affront daily put upon God by the 
idolatries of the chosen people. ‘Go, 
‘ take thyself a wife ainong these wan- 
‘tons. Haply she may play thee 
‘ false, and make thee a father’ of a 


; 


‘ spurious brood. Am not I the hus- 
‘ band of a wife of fornications? My 
‘people go daily a whoring after the 
‘idols-of the heathen. Shall {,; the 
‘ God of Israel, bear thisindignity, and 
‘shalt thou, a mortal man, proudly 
“defy the calls of nature; fearing the 
‘ disgrace of thy family, and the con- 
‘ tamination of its blood by a woman’s 
‘frailty ?? But this interpretation 


differs from the former only in the . 


species of guilt imputed to the Is- 
raelites collectively ; and the com- 
mand to the prophet is still nothing 
more than to venture upon a wife, 
ill-qualified as the women of his times 
in general were for the duties of the 
married state. And the injunction 
seems to be given for no other pur- 
pose than to introduce a severe an- 
imadversion upon the Israelites, as in- 
finitely more guilty with respect to 
God, thanany adultress among women 
with respect to her husband. 

** But it is evident, that ‘ a wife of 
‘ fornications,’ describes the sort of 
woman with whom the prophet is 
required to form the matrimonial 
connection. It expresses some qua- 
lity in the woman, common perhaps 
to many women, but actually belong- 
ing to the prophet’s wife in her in«i- 
vidual character. And this quality 
was no other than gross incontinence 
in the literal meaning of the word, 
carnal, not spiritual fornication. ‘The 
prophet’s wife was, by the express 
declaration of the Spirit, to be the 
type or emblem of the Jewish nation, 
considered as the wife of God. he 
sin of the Jewish nation was idolatry, 
and the scriptural type of idolatry is 
carnal] fornication ; the woman, there- 
fore, to typify the nation, must be 
guilty of the typical crime; and the 
only question that remains is, whe- 
ther this stain upon her character was 
previous to her connection with the 
prophet, or contracted afterwards?” 
P. 11, 12. 

In prosecuting this subject, the 
author insists upon the woman’s in- 
continence before, and infidelity after 
marriage, and adds the following ar- 
guments as an answer to objections 
tounded upon the supposed immora- 
lity of the prophet’s marriage as a 
reality. ‘ If any one imagines, that 
the marriage of a prophet with an 
harlot, is something so contrary to 
moral purity as in no case whatever 
to be justified, let him recollect the 
case of Salmon the Just, as he is 
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stiled in the targum upon Ruth, and 
Rahab the harlot. If that instance 
will not remove his scruples, he is at 
liberty to adopt the opinion, which I 
indeed reject, but many learned ex- 
positors have approved, that the 
whole was a transaction in vision only, 
or in trance. | I reject it, conceiving 
that whatever was unfit to be really 
commanded, or really done, was not 
very fit to be presented as command- 
ed, or as done, to the imagination of 
a prophet in his holy trance. Since 
this, therefore, was fit to be imagined, 
which is the least that can be grant- 
ed, it was fit (in my judgment) under 
all the circumstances of the case, to 
be done. The greatness of the o¢ca- 
sion, the importance of the end, as [ 
conceive, justified the command in 
this extraordinary instance.” P. 15. 

The remainder of the preface con- 
tains the import and design of the 
names, given to the children of the 
prophet’s wife; with the reasons for 
the obscurity of Hosea’s writings, and 
thus concludes, with giving the de- 
sign of the work. 

‘** With respect to my translation, 
I desire that it may be distinctly un- 
derstood, that I give it not, as one 
that ought to supersede the use of the 
public translation in the service of the 
church. Had my intention been to 
give an amended translation for pub- 
lic use, I should have conducted my 
work upon a very different plan, and 
observed rules in the execution of it, 
to which I have not confined myself, 
This work is intended for the edifica- 
tion of the Christian reader in his 
closet. The translation is such as, 
with the notes, may form a perpetual 
comment on the text of the holy pro- 
phet. For, a translation, accompa- 
nied with notes, I take to be the best 
perpetual comment upon any text in 
a dead language. My great object, 
therefore, in translating, has been to 
find such words and phrases as might 
convey neither more nor less than the 
exact sense of the original (I speak 
here of the exact sense of the words, 
not of the application of the pro- 
phecy.) For this purpose I have been 
obliged, in some few instances, to be 
paraphrastic, But this has only been 
when a single word, in the Hebrew, 
expresses more than can be rendered 
by any single word in the English, 
according to the established usage of 
the language. A translator, who, in 
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such cases, will confine himself to give 
word for word, attempts in trath 
what cannot be done; and will give 
either a very obscure or a very defec- 
tive translation; that is, he will leave 
something untranslated. The neces- 
sity of paraphrastic translation will 
particularly occur whenever the sense 
of the original turns upon a parano- 
masia; a figure frequent in all the 
prophets, but in the use of which 
Hosea, beyond any other of them, 
delights. With the same view of pre- 
senting the sense of my Author in lan- 
guage perspicuous to the English 
reader, for Hebrew phrases | have 
sometimes judged it expedient to put 
equivalent phrases of our own tongue 
(where such could be found) rather 
than to render the Hebrew word for 
word. But these liberties I have 
never used without apprising the 
learned reader of it in my critical 
notes, and assigning the reason. And 
sometimes, in the case of phrases, [ 
have given the English reader a lite- 
ral translation of the Hebrew phrase 
in the explanatory notes. In some 
instances, but in very few, [ have 
changed words and forms of expres- 
sion, in frequent use in our public 
translation, for others, equivalent in 
sense, of a more modern phraseology, 
ever keeping my great point in view, 
to be perspicuous to the generality of 
readers.” P. 45. 
“The notes, which accompany 
my translation, are of two kinds; 
explanatory and critical. The first 
are intended to open the sense of the 
text, and point out the application of 
the prophecy to the English reader. 
The latter are disquisitions upon va- 
rious points of antient learning, many 
of them purely philological, to ascer- 
tain the true sense of the text, to jus- 
tify my translation of it, or the ap- 
Hers of it that I teach the un- 
earned reader to make, to the satis- 
faction of the learned reader, The 
explanatory notes accompany the 
text, being given at the bottom of the 
page, and the reference to these is by 
the smallerletters. The critical notes 
are placed at the end by themselves, 
and the reference to these is by the 
capitals of the Roman alphabet...... 
I would observe, however, that in the 
critical notes, with the exception of 
such as are purely philological, the 
unlearnecreader will find much, that 
may afford him both amusement and 
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instruction. And many even of the with antient literature, though but a 
philological may be of use to those superficial knowledge of the Oriental 


who have a general acquaintance 


languages.”’ P. 47, 48. 


————e— 
SPECIMEN OF THE TRANSLATION. 
Hosea, Chap. lv. ver. 15. 
15. ‘If thou ps the wanton, O Israel, let not Judah become 


guilty—An 


come ye not unto Gilgal", neither go ye up to 


16. Bethaven, and swear not, “ Jenovan liveth™.” Truly Israel 


17. is rebellious, like an unruly heifer (x). 
feed them as a lamb in a large place *. 


Now will JeEHovan 
A companion (n) of 


idols is Ephraim-—Leave him to himself.—Their strong drink 
is vapid’.—Given up to lasciviousness, greedy of gifts’, (O 


shame!) (q) are her great men. 
its wings “, and they shall be brought to shame because of t 


sacrifices. 


The wind binds her up in 
1eir 


NOTES. 


t Here a transition is made with 
great elegance and animation, from 
the general subject of the whole peo- 
ple, in both its branches, to the king- 
dom of the ten tribes in particular. 
«« Whatever the obstinacy of the house 
of Israel may be in her corruptions, 
at least let Judah keep herself pure. 
Let her not join in the idolatrous 
worship of Gilgal or Bethaven, or 


mix ic sagged | with the profession of 
Ig 


the true retigion.—As for Israel, I 
give her up to a reprobate mind.” 
‘Then the discourse passes naturally 
into the detail and amplification of 
Israel’s guilt. 

% Gilgal, in this period of the Jewish 
history, appears from Hosea and 
Amos, ta have been a scene of the 
grossest idolatry. ‘* Come ye not,” 
1, e. Ye, O men of Judah. 

W 6 = Swear not, &c.” i.e. Swear 
not the solemn oath of the living 
God in an idolatrous temple. 

x # In a large place,” i. e. in 
an uninclosed place, a wide com- 
mon. ‘They shall no longer be fed 
with care in the rich enclosures of 
God’s cultivated farm; but be turned 
out to browze the scanty narhegs of 
the waste. That is, they shall be 
driven into exile among the heathen, 
freed from what they thought their 
restraints, and of consequence depriv- 
ed of all the blessings and benefits of 
religion. ‘This dreadful menace is 
deliveredin the form of severe deri- 
sion, a figure much used by the pro- 
phat especially by Hosea Sheep 
ove to feed at large. The sheep of 
Ephraim shall presently have room 


enough. They shall be scattered over 
the whole surface of the vast Assyrian 
empire, where they will be at liberty 
to turn very heathen. See(m). It 
is remarkable, however, that even in 
this state it is said Jehovah will feed 
them. They are still, in their utmost 
humiliation, an object of his care. 

y «.——~Vapid,”’ sour, turned. The 
allusion is to libations made with wine 
grown dead, or turning sour. The 
lmage represents the want of all spi- 
rit of piety in their acts of worslzip, 
and the unacceptableness of such 
worship in the sight of God, Which 
is alledged as a reason for the deter- 
mination, expressed in the preceding 
clause, to give Ephraim up to his own 
ways. ‘* Leave him to himself,’’ 
says God to his prophet, * his pre- 
tended devotionsare all false and hy- 
pocritical, I desire none of them. See 


Q). 
; 2 Heb. They love, Give ye. See 
Prov. xxx. 15. See (P). 

4a An adinirable image of the condi- 
tion of a people torn y a conqueror 
from their native land, scattered in 
exile to the four quarters of the world, 
and living thenceforward without 
any settled residence of their own, 
liable to be moved about at the will 
of arbitrary masters, like a thing tied 
to the wings of the wind, obliged to 
go with the wind whichever way it is 
set, but never suffered for a moment 
to lie still. The image is striking now, 
but must have been more striking, 
when a bird with expanded wings, 
or a huge pair of wings without head 
or body, was the hieroglyphic of the 
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élement of the air, or rather the 
general mundane atmosphere, one 
of the most irresistible of physical 
agents. “ == binds,” or, “ is bind- 
ing,” the present tense to denote in+ 
stant futurity.” 
ccaetienenennetl 
TRANSLATION AND EXPLANA- 
TORY NOTES, p. 74, &c. 

(1) “——Israel is rebellious like an 
unruly heifer.” sow’ 1D AMID MADD 
—I restore the rendering of the Bi- 
shop’s Bible and the English Ge- 
neva. It was changed into what 
we now read in the public transla- 
tion, —* Israel slideth back as a back- 
sliding heifer,” upon a supposition, 
that the actions of the restive beast, 
refusing the yoke, are literally ex- 
pressed in the original, by the word 
mvp, and that the disobedience of 
the Israelites is represented under 
the image of the like action. A no- 
tion which the apparent aflinity of 
the roots (1p and ‘yp) might naturally 
suggest. 

he version of the LXX. too isevi- 
dently founded upon a similar notion 
of the original, as literally describing 
the actions of the animal, but ac- 
tions of a very ditferent kind, not 
those of restiveness, but the in- 
voluntary runing about of the hei- 
fer stung by the gad-fly. avr 4; dé- 
Manic Rhpacracn mapacpnoe Iced. [ut 
there is certainly no ground at all for 
this particular interpretation in any 
use of the verb (MD, or ND,) among 
the sacred writers; and our public 
translation is much more, than this of 
the LXX. to the purpose of the con- 
text, ; 

The fact, however, is,that the verb 
D, orthe participle, is in no one pas- 
sage of the Bible, except this, applied to 
abrute. Itis true, in Lam. iil. 11. we 
find the word yw applied to a brute ; 
but not to a domestic brute, ina res- 
tive or a frisky mood, but to a wild 
beast, sprung trom hislaire, and cross- 
ing the way of the traveller: and not 
tothe wild beast immediately, but to 
Jehovah, in wrath and taking venge- 
ance, represented under the image of 
the wild beast. And in the phrase in 
this passage twp 1377, | take rnp fo be 
another word, not from the root yp, 
but the Poel form of the verb ‘yp. 
“ He turneth aside my ways;”’ that 
is, he scares me out of the strait path, 
and compels me to take a new direc- 
tion. In the fifteen other passages 
<7 no more) in which the word ip 

ou. 1, 


occurs, it invariably 3. the per- 
verse disposition, of disorderly con- 
duct of a moral agent, without an 

express allusion to any brute. It 
Seems therefore, at least doubtful, 
whether, in this passage of Hosea, the 
figure is not rather in the applica- 
tion of the participle to the heifer, 
than of the verb to Israel. And it 
seems safer to give what is indubitably 
the sense of the passage in plain terms 
after the example of thé author o 
the Syriac versidén, and the majority 
inde -«. of interpreters, than to affect 
to retain metaphors of the original, 
which may be merely imaginary, 

It is worthy of remark, thatin many 
passages of Stripture, besides this, 
we read in our English Bible of 
“ back-sliding Israel,” and of * Is- 
rael’s back-slidings.”” But the He- 
brew word, in all these other passages, 
is very different, and from quite ano- 
ther root. And that other word, in 
the sense of * back-sliding,” is never 
any more than this word 1p, applie 
to a brute. 

(m) ‘* feed them in a: large 
place,” arm. ‘This word armn is ne- 
ver used but in a good sense; and, 
for the most paft, hguratively, as an 
image of the condition of liberty, ease, 
and abundance. [| agree, therefore, 
with Grotius, that this is- said with 
bitter irony. “ Est hic yasecpe;; 
irrisio acerba; ex ambiguos Laté 
pascere amant agni.. Deus [sraelem 
disperget per totum Assyriorum reg- 
num.” 

(nN “ 
fNoyp nan- See 
Isaiah i, 23. 

(o) * Their strong drink is 
vapid,” coxap 1. ‘The verb 1p with an 
accusative after it, without a preposi- 
tion or prefix, will not bear the sense 
of “ going after,”” which some have 
given itin this place; norcan I think 
with Houbigant, that the verb in the 
Kal form is to be taken in the Hiphit 
sense, the noun gap being its subject, 
and the pronominal suffix attached 
tothe noun its object. 1 agree with 
those interpreters who take the noun 
map as the nominative of the neutral 
verb, which makes the construction 
natural, and the sense most apposite, 
It is well remarked by Drusius and 
Livelve, that wine, in that state which 
the Hebrew words describe, is called 
in Latin, vinum fugiens. “ Si quis 
vinum fugiens vendat sciens, debeatne 
dicere.” Cic. de Oif, lib, 3. 
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(P) The construction is certainly 
uncommon. But I see nothing in it 
so harsh and obscure, as to make an 
alteration of the text necessary. I 
give the sense which the learned Po- 
cock approves, which seems to me 
to arise easily from the Hebrew words. 
It must be observed, however, in jus- 
tice to Houbigant and Archbishop 
Newcome, that their omission of yan 
has the authority of three manuscripts, 
of Kennicott’s, of the Syriac version, 
and the LXX., and was suggested by 
Archbishop Secker. 

(a) —— (O shame) For a long 
time I thought myself original and 
single in this way of rendering. But 
I have the satisfaction to find, that 
the learned Drusius was before me in 
it. He renders thus: “ Scortando 
scortati sunt, amant date (O Dede- 
cus) protectores ejus.” And he 
makes this note upon, “O Dedecus, 
Primus ita exposui ; an recté, judi- 
eent peritiharum rerum, xl éxarespos vay 
apr inure”? 

a 


NOTE ON CHAP. 1. VER. 4. 


6 —. Blood of Jezrael. Heb— 
bloods of Jezrael,’’ i. ¢. blood of the 
holy seed, the faithful servants of 


God, shed by the idolatrous princes 


of Jehu’s family in persecution, and 
the blood of children shed in their 
horrible rites upon the altars of their 
idols, P.1. 

(n) “ Jezrael, the mystical name of 
the prophet’s son, must be familiar to 
all who are conversant in the Holy 
Scriptures, as the name of a city in the 
tribe of Issachar, and of a valley or 
plain, in which the city stood: the 
city, famous for its vineyard, which 
cost the rightful owner, the unfortu-. 
nate Naboth, his life; and, by the 
righteous judgment of God, gave oc- 
casion to the downfal of the royal 
house of Ahab : the plain, one of the 
finest parts of the whole land of Ca- 
naan, if we may judge from the par- 
tiality of the kings of Israel for the 
spot, who all fixed their residence in 
one or other of its numerous cities. 
Modern expositors, entirely forget- 
ting the prophet’s son, have thought 
of nothing in this passage but the 
place, the city, or the plain: a mis- 
take into which perhaps they have 
the more easily fallen, by reason of 
the explicit mention of the place at 
the end of the subsequent verse. But 
if the word Jezrael be taken here as 
the name of a place, the threat of 
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‘“* avenging,. or visiting, upon. the 
house of Jehu the blood of Jezrael,’’ 
will signify, that the family of Jehu 
was to be punished for blond shed by 
Jehu, or by his descendants in that 
place.” 

‘© Jehu himself shed the blood of 
Ahab’s family, with unsparing hand, 
in Jezrael. But this was an execu- 
tion of the judgnient, which God had 
denounced by his prophet Elijah 
against the house of Ahab, for the 
cruel murder of Naboth: and it may 
justly seem extraordinary, that this 
should be mentioned as a crime of so 
deepa dye, as to bring down venge- 
ance upon Jehu’s house. It is true, 
that when the purposes of God are 
accomplished by the hand of man 
(which is the case indeed in some de- 
gree in every huiman action), the very 
Same act may be just and good, as it 
proceeds from God, and makes a part 
of the scheme of Providence; and cri- 
minal in the highest degree, asitis per- 
formed by the man who is the immedi- 
ate agent. The man may act from sin- 
ful motives of his own, without any 
consideration, or knowledge, of the 
end to which God directs the action. 
In many cases the man may be incited 
by enmity to God and the true reli- 
gion to the very act, in which he ac- 
complishes God’s secret, or even his 
revealed, purpose. ‘The man, there- 
fore, may justly incur wrath and pu- 
nishment, for those very deeds, in 
which, with much evil intention of 
his own, he is the instrument of God’s 
good Providence. But these distine- 
tions will not apply to the case of 
Jehu, in such manner as to solve the 
difficrlty arising from this interpre- 
tation of the text. Jehu was speci- 
ally commissioned by a prophet * to 
smite the house of Ahab his master— 
to avenge the blood of the prophets, 
and the blood of all the servants of 
Jehovah, at the hand of Jezabel*.”’ 
And, however the general corruption 
of human nature, and the recorded 
imperfections of Jehu’s character, 
might give room to suspect, that in 
the excision of Ahab’s family, and of 
the whole faction of Baal’s worship- 
pers, he might be instigated by mo- 
tives of private ambition, and by a 
cruel Sanguinary disposition, the fact 
appears from the history to have been 
otherwise ; that he acted through the 
whole business with a conscientious 
regard to God’s commands, and a 
zeal for his service; insomuch, that 

* 2 Kings ix. 7, 
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when the work was completed, he 
received the express approbation of 
God; and the continuance of the 
sceptre of Israel in his family, to the 
fourth generation, was promised as 
the reward of this good and accepted 
service *. ** Jehovah, said unto Jehu, 
because thou hast done well,” &c. 
And it cannot be conceived, that 
the very same deed, which was com- 
manded, approved, and rewarded, 
in Jehu, who performed it, should be 
punished asacrime in Jehu’s posterity, 
who had no share in the transaction. 

“« To avoid this difficulty, another 
interpretation is mentioned with ap- 
probation by the learned Pocock, in 
which “ the blood of Jezrael,’’ is 
still understood of the blood of Ahab’s 
family, shed by Jehu in Jezrael; but, 
by a particular acceptation of the 
verb 7p8, [to visit] this is understood 
not as the object, but as the stand- 
ard, or model, of the punishment, 
and the words are brought to this 
sense,—that God will execute venge- 
ance upon the wicked house of Jehu, 
in slaughter abundant as the slaughter 
of Ahab’s family and kindred in 
Jezrael; but in this way of taking 
the words, a punishment is denounc- 
ed for a crime not specified, which 
is not after the manner of the denun- 
ciations of holy writ. Besides, al- 
though the Hebrew words in them- 
selves might not be incapable of this 
construction, if this were the only 
passage in which the phrase occurred : 
the truth is, itis a very common man- 
ner of expression; and wherever the 
phrase is used of * visiting any thing 
upon a person,” the thing, which is 
the object of the verb transitive 
(without any preposition or prefix) 
is always to be understood as some 
crime to be punished upon the per- 
son: and to take the heest in any 
other manner here would be a mode 
of interpretation, which would tend 
to bring upon the style of the sacred 
writers the very worst species of ob- 
scurily—that of uncertainty ; divest- 
ing the most familiar expressions of 
a clear definite meaning.” 

** For these reasons, [ am _ per- 
suaded, that Jezrael is to be taken 
in this passage in its mystical mean- 
ing; and is to be understood of 
the persons typified by the prophet’s 
son—the holy seed—the true ser- 
vants and worshippers of God. It 
is threatened that their blood is to 


* 2 Kings x. 30, 
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be visited upon the house of Jehu, 
by which it had been shed. The 
princes descended from Jehu were all 
idolaters; and idolaters have always 
been persecutors of the true religion. 
In all ages, and in all countries, they 
have persecuted the Jezrael unto 
death, whenever they have had the 
power of doing it. The blood of 
Jezrael, therefore, which was to be 
visited upon the house of Jehu, was 
the blood of God’s servants, shed in 
persecution, and of infants shed upon 
the altars of their idols by the idola- 
trous princes of the line of Jehu, and 
so the expression was understood by 
St. Jerome and by Luther.” Critical 
Notes, p. 53, 54, 55, 56. 
ee IR 
CHAP. V. VER. 2.—** The Prickers 
have made a deep Slaughter. 


? 


“ —__. Pyickers,”? scouts on horse- 
back, attendants on the chase, whose 
business it was to scour the country 
all around, and drive the wild beasts 
into the toils. The priests and rulers 
are accused as the seducers of the 
people to apostacy and idolatry, not 
merely by their own ill example, but 
with premeditated design, under the 
image of hunters deliberately spread- 
ing their nets and snares upon the 
mountains. And their agents and 
emissaries in this nefarious project, 
are represented under the image of 
the prickers in this destructive chase. 
‘The toils and nets are whatever in 
the external form of idolatry was cal- 
culated to captivate the minds of 
men; magnificent temples, stately 
altars, images richly adorned, the 
gaiety of festivals, the pomp, and, in 
many instances, even the horror of 

he public rites. All which was sup- 

ported by the government at a vast 
expence. The deep slaughter which 
the prickers made, is the killing of 
the souls of men. P. 16. 

“ Prickers,”” toywow from the 
verb ww circumire, discurrere, ob- 
ambulare, lustrare, late per campos 
quaquaversum discurrere. It is ap- 
plied, Num. xi. 8. to the people 
scattered overthe plain to gather up 
the manna. 

Hence the noun toxow, in this 
place may naturally render those 
horsemen, whose office it was in the 
chase to spread themselves on all 
sides of the plain, to drive the wild 
beasts roused from their laires or cos 
verts into the toils. Such persons, in 
our old English language, were called 
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“ prickers,”’ as | conceive from the 
verb to “ prick,”’ 7. ¢. to shew off on 
a mettlesome, horse *; because their 
office required that they should be 
well mounted, and they were always 
galloping across, the country in all 
directions. ‘The noun is not yet be- 
come quite obsolete. For the yeo- 
men that attend the king, when his 
majesty hunts the stag, whose duty it 
is to keep the animal within conve- 
rfient bounds, are at this day called 
the “ yeomen prickers.”’ I take 
tow here in, this sense, as the nomi- 
native of the verb ypyopn_ and monw 
as the accusative after the verb: 
‘* Cursores profundam  ediderunt 
cxdem.” In the Latin expression, 
** profunda cades,” cades is properly 
the hloodshed; and a great number 
of murders is represented under the 
image of a great depth of that blood. 
The imagery of the Hebrew in this 
place is exactly the same. But it isa 
tigurative chase. ‘The wild beasts are 
men not influenced and restrained by 
true, principles ofjreligion : the prin- 
cipal hunters, the kings and the apo- 
state priests, who, from motives of self 
interest, and a wicked: and mistaken 
policy, encouraged idolatry, and sup- 
ported its institutions: the prickers, 
the subordinate agents in the business : 
the slaughter, spiritual slaughter of 
the souls of men.’’ Critical Notes, p. 
71, 78. 
I 

CHAP. Xii. VER. 6.—** JEHOVAH 
?s hts Memorial: t,e. God’s memorial. 
Ilis appropriate, perpetual, incom- 
muvicable name, expressing his es- 
sence, P. 41. 

The learned Author, after stating 
that the sentiments of [loubigant, the 
L,XX, and the Syriac, refer the pro- 
noun, not to Jehovah, but to Jacob, 
conceiving that the passage alludes to 
the naine given by the angel to Jacob, 
presents us with the following objec- 
tions, * ist. The name of Israel has 
no reference to mm but to x And 
taking the initial » (Jod) in dynu: 
(Israel) as merely formative of the 
proper name, as | conceive it to be, 
the exact significance of the name is, 
*« a prince of God,” 

2d, God himself says this name 


* A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 

x *# * * * R KR HK ROK K OK 

His angry steed-did-chide his foaming bit, 

Ae much disdaining to the curb to yield, 





Jehovah is his memorial ; that is, his 
appropriate, perpetual name*. “ And 
God said, moreover, unto Moses, 
thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Israel: Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God. of Jacob, 
hath sent me uate you. This is my 
name for ever, and this my Memo- 
RIAL (1) unto all generations.’” 
Where ‘ this’’ rehearses ** Jehovah’’ 
by itself; for the addition, the ‘Ged 
of Abraham,” &c. is no part of the 
name, or memorial, but a most gra- 
cious declaration of Jehovah’s pecu- 
liar connections with the fathers. of 
the Israelites, Accordingly, the 
Psalmist says, ‘‘ Jehovah is thy name 
for ever; Jehovah is thy memorial 
for all generations). ’’ 

“« Then, after a description of the 
impotence and nothingness of idols, 
the work of men’s hands, the psalm 
concludes with animated solemn wor- 
ship of Jehovah, by the reiteration of 
this name. 

“‘ House of Israel, bless ye the 
Jehovah. House of Aaron, bless ye 
the Jehovah, 

‘* House of. Levi, bless ye the Je- 
hovah. Ye that fear Jehovah, bless 
ye the Jehovah. 

‘+ Blessed be Jehovah,in Sion. Ine 
habitants of Jerusalem, praise Jah¢.’’ 

Where | observe by the way, that 
wherever mx (eth) is prefixed to Je- 
hovah as the accusative case after the 
verh, it points to the name “ Jeho- 
vah,”’ as the memorial. ‘ Bless him 
who is the Jehovah.” I have, there- 
fore, always expressed it in my trans- 
lation by “ the.” 

3dly. I observe, that the proper 
name of a man, or any created being, 
is never called its “* memorial.”’ Vhis 
is applied solely and exclusively to 
the essential name of the self-existent 
God. Critical Notes, p. 143, 144. 

After the Corrigenda we find an, 
advertisement, containing an addi. 
tional illustration of the foregoing 
text, introduced in the following ex- 
pressive language: ‘* ‘The Author 
finds, that he owes apology to the 
orthodox reader for an omission, not 
of any thing essential to the elucida- 
‘ion of the prophet, but in itself of 
greater moment than any of the 
errata, enumerated in the foregoing 
list, of the press or of the pen; it 


a Exodus, iii. 15. » Ps. cxxxy, 15, 


Ps, C&XxXV. 19, 20, 21. 
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is, that he has omitted to add this 
remark at the end of 'the long note 
on the word “ memorial,’’ in chap. 
xii. 5. namely, that the person, of 
whom it is said, that the name Je- 
HOVAH is his memorial, is no other 
than he whom the patriarch found at 
Bethel, who there spake with the 
Israelites in the loins of their proge- 
nitor. He, whom the patriarch found 
at Bethel, who there, in that manner, 
spake with the Israelites, was, by the 
tenor of the context, the antagonist 
with whom Jacob was afterwards 
matched at Peniel. The antagonist, 
with whom he was matched at Peniel, 
wrestled with the patriarch, as we 
read in the book of Genesis, in the 
human form. The conflict was no 
sooner ended than the patriarch ac- 
knowledged his antagonist as God», 
The holy prophet first calls him an- 
gel (pro) and after mention of 
the colluctation, and of the meeting 
and conference at Bethel, says, that 
he, wham he had called angel, was 
“*« Tenovan, God of Hosts.”” And 
to make the assertion of this person’s 
Godhead, if possible, still more un- 
equivocal; he adds, that to him be- 
longed, as his appropriate memorial, 
that name which is declarative of the 
very essence of the Godhead. This 
man, therefore, of the book of Genesis, 
this augel of Hosea, who wrestled 
with Jacob, could be no other than 
the JEHOVAH-ANGEL, of whom we 
so often read in the English Bible, 
under the name of the “ angel of the 
Lord:’’ a phrase of an unfortunate 
structure, and so ill-conformed to the 
original, that it is to be feared, it has 
led many into the error of conceiving 
of the Lord as one person, and of the 
angel as another. ‘The word of the 
Hebrew, ill rendered “ the Lord,”’ is 
not like the English word, an appel- 
lative, expressing rank or condition ; 
but.it is the proper name JEHOVAH. 
And this proper name Jehovah, is 
not, in the Hebrew, a genilive after 
the noun-substantive ‘ angel,’’ as 
the English represents it; but the 
words mm and yrbo “ Jehovah’ 
and, ‘* angel,’’ are two nouns sub- 
stantive in apposition, both speaking 
of the same person; the one, by the 
appropriate name of the essence (ren- 
dering by its very etymology, the 
aoyos THs dclas, if it may be permitted to 
apply logical terms to that which is 
beyond all categories) ; the other, by 
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* Gen. xxxii. 24, ver, 30, 
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a title of office. “ Jehovah-Angel’’ 
would be a better rendering. ‘The 
Jenovanh-AnGeL of the Old Testa- 
ment is no other than He, who, in 
the fullness of time, “ was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary.” Advertifement, p. 225. 
= 
CHAP. Niii, VER. 15.—“ No Repent- 
ance is discoverable to my Eye !"” 


TuE frequent and sudden transi- 
tions from threatening to promise, 
from indignation to pathetic persua- 
sion, and the contrary, produce much 
obscurity in the latter part of this. 
prophet, which, however, disappears, 
when breaks are made in the proper 
places. In the [3th verse, the peril 
of Ephraim’s situation, arising from 
his own hardened thoughtlessness, is 
described in the most striking images. 
Inthe !4th, God the Saviour com- 
forts him with the promise of the 
final deliverance and salvation. In 
these words, ‘* No repentance is dis- 
coverable to my eye,’’ the Saviour 
complains, that these terrors and 
these hopes are all ineffectual ; that 
he perceives no signs of repentance 
wrought by them. The Hebrew 
sounds literally, “ Repentance is hid- 
den from mine eyes.”” The total de- 
fect of the thing is most strongly ex- 
pressed in the assertion, that nothing 
of it is to be discerned by the all- 
searching eye of the Divine Saviour. 
‘This complaint of universal impeni- 
tence, with the reason assigned, in- 
troduces new threatening, with whigh 
the chapter ends. The reason as- 
signed for the impenitence is, that 
Ephraim is run wild among savage 
beasts, broken loose from the re- 
straints of God’s holy law, given up 
to his depraved appetites, and turned 
mere heathen; for the heathen are 
the savage beasts. P. 47. 
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ILE biographer gives the follow- 
ing portrait of his hero ig, the 
close of his preface. 
















































































































































































“ Like Alexander, he is of the 
middle stature, of a pale and delicate, 
though tolerably strong complexion, 
dark eyes, aquiline nose, the chin 
prominent, the forehead -wide, and 
the whole countenance indicative of 
a discerning and elevated mind. 

“« He is habitually of a taciturn and 
contemplative disposition ; yet is not 
devoid of the French politeness and 
gaiety. ‘To a courage at once ardent 
and daring, he unites a coolness 
which nothing can derange; to the 
vast conceptions of genius, all those 
stratagems of war which Hannibal 
practised so ably against the Romans , 
the deepest reflection to the most ra- 
pid execution; all the impetuosity 
of youth to the experience of riper 
years; the sagacity of the politician 
to the talents of a great general; and, 
lastly, to a desire of glory and the 
caring spirit of former conquerors, 
the virtues of sober wisdom, and every 
sentiment of humanity and modera- 
tion; politics and the military art 
are so much the favourite studies of 
his mind, as to be carried almost to 
enthusiasm ‘and passion; and from 
the opposite qualities of her first con- 
sul, equally great in peace as in war, 
France may justly boast, that she 
also has Aer Washington.” Preface, 
p- vill, Ix, X. 

This work is divided into thirty- 
four chapters, giving an account of the 
battles in which Bonaparte was en- 
gaged, and the most important ac- 
tions of his life. 

From the first chapter, containing 
his birth, particulars of his youth, 
and the siege of Toulon, we obtain 
the following information. 

“ Napoleon Bonaparte was bern 
at Ajaccio in Corsica, on the 15th 
of August 1769. He was brought 
early into France, and was placed in 
the military school of Brienne in 
Champagne, under the direction of 
the fathers, called Minims; where 
the education he received developed 
in him the hidden germs of talents 
and genius. 

‘“ In his youth, almost in his in- 
fancy, he displayed an energy, and a 
certain degree of pride, that would be 
afaalt in an inferior character, but 
which appears almost invariably to 
show itself in those designed for an 
extraordinary and eccentric career, 
and to be a marked and distinguish- 
ig quality of their minds. 

“ While a pupil at the college of 
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Brienne, he formed his little garden 
with his own hands, and fortified it, 
as well as he was able, against the at- 
tacks of his enemies. fn this garden 
he was fond of shutting himself up, to 
walk and to meditate; and he passed 
there almost all his hours of recrea- 
tion, with a book of philosophy or 
mathematics in his hand, his mind 
seeming to ‘disdain all lower occupa- 
tions and less important studies. The 
youths of the college were unfortu- 
nate enough, in letting off some fire- 
works, to injure his little property 5 
and he made them repent their care- 
lessness. His school-fellows feared, 
but they esteemed him at the same 
time, and may be said even to revere 
him. 

* ‘The only sports he was fond of 
were those which required thought, 
or were a tvpe of the military art. 
He inspired several of his companions 
with the same inclination, and taught 
them the military exercise, in which he 
conducted himself so well, that they 
were led to say, does he not appear 
borr to command ? 

* As it is natural to take pleasure 
in viewing the first efforts of an heroic 
mind, and tracing in their dawn those 
eminent qualities which are one day 
to command the respect and admira- 
tion of the world, we shall. here re- 
cite a few anecdotes of the childhood 
and youth of the First Consul. The 
following circumstances are little 
known, but they are real facts. They 
come from Baron L———r, a school- 
fellow of the Consul’s and the friend 
of his childhood. Before he had 
made any figure, or his name had 
been even mentioned in any political 
connection in France, Baron L——-r, 
said, I wish I knew what is become of 
a school-fellow of mine, of the name of 
Bonaparte; his whole heart must be in 
the revolution. 

‘* They had been at the military 
school at Brienne together, had left it 
at the same time to go to Paris, and 
were in habits of close intimacy while 
they continued there. “ Bonaparte,” 
says he, ‘always showed the most 
lively interest in the success of the 
patriots of Corsica when in arms: he 
listened eagerly to all news from his 
country: Paoli was his god; he never 
mentioned ‘him, or his native soil, 
without enthusiasm. Some of the 
French officers, who had been in 


Corsica, would now and then repair’ 


to the military school, and, talking of 


ye 
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the war, would pive the most ex- 
aggerated accounts of their success 
against the Corsicans: Bonaparte 
quietly suffered them to talk on, ask- 
ing them occasionally a shrewd ques- 
tion or two; but when he was certain 
he could prove their having falsified 
a fact, he would exclaim eagerly :— 
¢ Are you not ashamed for a momen- 
tary gratification of vanity to calum- 
niate in this manner a whole nation! 
You say there were six Aundred of 
you only in the engagement: | know 
you were six ¢houjand; and that you 
were opposed only by a few wretched 

easants!’ He would then open his 
journals and maps, and he generally 
ended his declamation with saying 
to his friend—* Come, L———r, éet us 
leave these dastards.” 1———r fol- 
lowed and pacitied him. P.5—9 

“ At the time of his confirmation, 
when the archbishop asked his name, 
Bonaparte answered it with an open- 
ness and confidence that formed a 
singular contrast with the timid and 
downcast looks of his comrades. The 


name of Napoleon being rather un- 
common, escaped the archbishop, who 
desired him to repeat it, which Bo- 
napagte did, with a little appearance 
of impatience. Thé assisting minister 


remarked to the prelate: ‘ Napo- 
‘Jeon! I do not know that. saint.’ 
‘ Parbleu, | believe it,’ replied Bona- 
parte, ‘the saint is a Corsican.’ P. 
li. 

His valour being noticed by the 
representatives with the army, at the 
siege of ‘Toulon, he was advanced, 
from an officer in a company of artil- 
lery, to the rank of general of bri- 
gade. He was soon appointed ge- 
neral in chiet of the army of Italy, 
after the French had received a 
check by the arrival of General 
Wurmser, and obliged to raise the 
siege of Mantua, and the number of 
troops with Bonaparte amounted only 
to twelve hundred men, At this time 
an officer arrived from the enemy’s 
quarters, requesting a parley. He 
was brought hood. winked before the 
general: his errand was to declare, 
that the left wing of the French army 
was surrounded, and that his general 
wished to know, whether the rest 
were willing to surrender. 

*¢ Go, tell your general, replied 
Bonaparte, if his intention be to 
insult the French army, that 1 am 
here; that it is he and his corps who 
are prisoners; that one of his co- 


lumns is cut off by our troops at 
Salo, in their way from Brescia to 
‘Trent, and that if he do not lay down 
his arms in eight minutes from this 
time, or if he sutfer a single musket to 
be fired, every soul shall perish with 
him. ‘Take the bandage from the 
gentleman’s eyes: let him see Ge- 
neral Bonaparte and his staff in the 
midst of an army of brave republi- 
cans. Tell your general he has a 
good prize to take.” The Austrians 
demanded time to deliberate; dur- 
ing which, every thing was preparing 
for the attack. ‘lhe leader of the 
enemy’s column, desiring to be heard, 
proposed to surrender on capitula- 
tion. ‘ No,’ replied Bonaparte, 
‘ you are prisoners of war.’ The 
enemy still hesitating, Bonaparte or- 
dered the light artillery to advance, 
and begin the attack. The Austrian 
general then exclaimed: * We sur- 
render unconditionally. 

“ Thus three Austrian battalions, 
consisting of four thousand men and 
two hundred bhulans, having the ad- 
vantage of four pieces of cannon, and 
drawn up in order of battle, laid 
down their arms to twelve hundred 
republicans. P. 51, 52, 53. 

At the end cf the seventh chapter 
we find the following circumstance. 
** On the night ensuing the long and 
dreadful battle of Arcola, Bonaparte 
disguised himself in the dress of an 
inferior officer, and traversed the 
camp. In the course of his round he 
discovered a centinel leaning on the 
butt-end of his musket in a profound 
sleep. Bonaparte, taking the musket 
from under him, placed his head 
gently on the ground, and kept watch 
for two hours in his stead ; at the end 
of which the regular guard came to 
relieve him. On awakening, the sol- 
dier was astonished at seeing a young 
officer doing duty for him; but when, 
looking more attentively, he recog- 
nised in. this officer the commander 
in chief, his astonishment was con- 
verted into terror, ‘The general !— 


-~—Bonaparte !’ he exclaimed ; ‘fam 


then undone.’ Bonaparte, with the 
utmost gentleness, replied, ‘ Not so, 
fellow-soldier; recover yourself: after 
so much fatigue, a brave man like 
you may be allowed for a while to 
sleep; but, in future, choose your 
time better.”’ P.68, 69. 

** At the signing of the prelimina- 
ries at Leoben, which were the basis 
of the treaty of Campo-lormio, the 
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Emperor sent three of the principal 
nobility of his court as hostages. Bo- 
maparte received them with every 
mark of distinction ; invited them to 
dine with him, and at the desert said 
to them, “ Gentlemen, you are free ; 
tell your master, that if his imperial 
word require a pledge, you cannot 
serve as such; and if it require none, 
that you ought not.” P. 90. 

After signing the treaty abovemen- 
tioned, he meditated the conquest of 
Egypt, and took the ccuenienil of the 
army to effect the enterprize. Eleven 
chapters are employed in narrating 
the different engagements in that 
country, which Bonaparte suddenly 
Jeaves to return to Paris, where he 
effects a revolution, from the account 
of which the following is selected. 

Having dissolved the meeting of 
the Council of Five Hundred, by his 
soldiers; his arrival was announced 
to the Council of Ancients, who were 
assembled at St. Cloud : and he beg- 
ged leave to make some important 
communications, A complete silence 
ensued, when he addressed them in 
the following extempore discourse : 

« Representatives of the people, 
you are not under common circum- 
stances; you are placed on a vol- 
cano: permit me to speak to you 
with the candour of a soldier, with 
the frankness of a citizen, zealous for 
the welfare of his country; and sus- 
pend, I beseech you, your judgment 
till I have finished what 1 have to 
say. 

** IT was living peaceably at Paris 
when I received the decree of the 
Council of Ancients, which informed 
me of their dangers, and of those of 
the republic. I hastened to assemble 
my brother soldiers, and we came to 
give you our assistance. Our inten- 
tions were pure and disinterested ; as 
a reward for our services yesterday 
they loaded us with calumnies, and 
talked of a modern Ceasar, a second 
Cromwell; they reported that Lintend- 
ed to establish a military government. 

* If] had wished to crush the li- 
berty of my country, if | had wished 
to usurp the supreme authority, I 
should not have obeyed the orders 
you gave ine; I should have had no 
occasion for the mandate of the se- 
nate. More than once, in extremely 
favourable circumstances, have | been 
called‘to take the reins of govern- 
ment, After our triumphs ia Ltaly, 
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I was invited to it by the desire of the. 
nation, by thé request of my com- 
Tades, Laid by that of the soldiers who 
have been oppressed in my absence; 
of the soldiers who are still obliged 
to carry on a most horrible war in the 
departments, which wisdom and or- 
der bad calmed, and which folly and 
treason have again lighted up, 

“ The country has not a more 
zealous defender than myself; tam 
entirely devoted to the execution of 
your orders; but it is on you alone 
that its safety depends, for the Di- 
rectory is no more; four of the ma- 
gistrates who composed it have given 
in their resignations: dangers press 
hard; the evil augments; the minis- 
ter of police has just informed me 
that, in La Vendée, several places are 
already fallen into the hands of the 
Chouans. ‘The Council of Ancients 
is invested with great power; but itis 
also animated by still greater wisdom: 
consult that alone, and the near ap- 
proach of danger; prevent disturb 
ances; let us endeavour to preserve 
the two things for which we have 
made so many sacrifices,—liberty and 
equality.” 

** And what is to become @f the 
constitution of the third year?” cri 
ed a deputy, suddenly interrupting 
the orator. 

* The constitution!” replied Bo- 
naparte. Does it become you to 
name it? Is it at present any thing 
more than aruin? Has it not been 
successively the sport of every party ? 
Have you not trampled on it on the 
18th Fruetidor, 28th loreal, and 28th 
Prairial?—The constitution ! has not 
every species of tyranny been exer- 
cised in its name from the day of its 
establishment? Who can in future be 
guaranteed by it? Is not its insuf- 
ficiency attested by the numerous 
outrages conimined, under its sane- 
tion, by the very people who are 
swearing to it a derisory fidelity? All 
the rights of the people have been 
indignantly violated ; and it is toesta- 
blish them on a firm foundation that 
we must labour to consolidate the 
liberty and republic of France,’”’ &c, 
P. 277 —280. 

In a former address to the ancients, 
Bonaparte used these words, We wiit 
save the republic and liberty, when he 
was interrupted by a voice, exclaim- 
ing, Who will answer for tt ?—Grena- 
diers! cried the general, turning to- 
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wards ‘his fellow-soldiersy say if ever 

I deceived you when I promised you vic- 

tory? P. 285. 

Inthe 26th chapter we find Bona- 

arte, nominated First Consul, and 
his first public step relating to ex- 
terior affairs, was writing to the King 
of England. We shall here transcribe 
his letter. 

** Bonaparte, First Consul of the French 
Republic, to his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain. 

“ Paris, 5th Nivose, 8th year 
of the Republic. 

*¢ Promoted, by the desire of the 
French nation, to the office of first 
magistrate of the republic, | conceive 
it not improper to make this commu- 
hication in a direct manner to your 
me Be 

‘“* Must the war, which for four 
years past has ravaged every partof the 
world, be continued for ever? Are 
there no means to bring it to an is- 
sue ? 

‘‘ Howis it possible forthe two most 
enlightened nations of Europe, whose 
power and resources are greater than 
their safety and independence re- 
quire, to sacrifice the benefits of com- 
merce, interior prosperity, and indi- 
vidual happiness, to ideas of vain 
greatness? Can they not feel that 
peace is as glorious as it is necessary ? 

“ These sentiments cannot be 
strange to your majesty’s heart, reign- 
ing over a free people, with no other 
view than to secure their happiness. 

“ Your majesty will be convinced 
that I am prompted to this overture 
by a sincere desire of contributing to 
a general pacification by some speedy 
remedy, unembarrassed by forms, 
which perhaps may be necessary to 
disguise the real situation of weak 
States, but which, between powerful 
nations, only prove their mutual in- 
tention to deceive. 

* France and England, unfortu- 
nately for all countries, by abusing 
their resources, may still procrasti- 
nate for a long time the moment of 
absolute inability to proceed further; 
but I can venture to assert, that the 
fate of every civilized nation is de- 
pendant on the termination of a war, 
which involves the whole world in 
its destructive vortex. 

(Signed) ‘* BoNAPARTS.” 
P. 294, 295, 996. 

Not succeeding in this attempt, 
his biographer narrates the success of 
the army under his command in 
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Italy; informing his readers of the 
familiar methods he employed to ex- 
cite the courage, and secure the afs 
fections of his soldiers —We select a 
few instances. 

“ He advanced towards the twelfth 
regiment of chasseurs, and ordered 
the chief of brigade to say to the re- 
giment, That he was very much 
satisfied with their behaviour; that 
it was owing to the impetuosity of 
their charge at Chatillon that the 
battle was won ; that the cavalry were 
going to be united; and that at the 
next battle he wished them to charge 
the enemy's cavalry, to cure them of 
their pride and vain boasts of being 
superior to us in maneeuvres and bra- 
very. 

‘* He said to the twenty-eighth of 
the line, That, as a proof their 

ood conduct was highly pleasing to 
lim, he would aes at the head of 
the van-guard in the next encounter. 
For two years past, said he, you have 
been passing and re-passing these moun- 
tains, and you are stedfast in your duty 
without murmuring; this is the first 
quality of a good soldier. I know that 
cight months pay was due to you a week 
ago, and nevertheless you have not made 
the least complaint.”” P. 310, 311, 

‘¢ The French army was falling in- 
to disorder, and began to sound a re- 
treat, when the presence of the First 
Consul reanimated their courage: 
My lads, said he, recullect that my cus 
tom 13 to sleep on the field of battle.” P. 
365. 

The 34th chapter brings Bonaparte 
from the campaign in Italy to Paris, 
describes his reception, ard closes 
with an account of the second attempt 
upon his life. When the minister of 
police discovered the first design, he 
went to receive the First Consul’s 
orders upon the subject.— These are 
not my affairs, replied he, they are 

_yours.—Will you go to the Opera ?— 
Undoubtedly.” P. 40). 

“* After the armistice concluded 
with the Emperor, General Moreau 
arrived at Paris, on the 26th Vende- 
miaire, at ten o'clock in the morning. 
He went immediately to visit the First 
Consul, who was then at the coun~ 
cil of State. He had not left the 
saloon when the minister of the inte- 
rior brought in a superb brace ef pis- 
tols, of exquisite workmanship, and 
enriched with diamonds. The dire¢- 
tory had ordered them to be made for 
2 present ~ some foreign priace, and 
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they had since remained at the house 
of the minister of the interior. These 
pistols were thought very beautiful. 
They come very a-propos, said the First 
Consul, presenting them to General 
Moreau; then turning towards the 
minister of the interior—Ci#izen Mi- 
nister, said he, let some of the battles 
which General Moreau has gained be 
engraved on them ;—but not all; they 
‘would occasion too many diamonds 
to be taken away; the General in- 
deed attaches no great value to these, 
but the design of the artist must not 
be wholly deranged.”’ P. 407, 408. 





IV. Scripture ILtustTrRaTep dy 
Engravings referring to Natural Sc:- 
ence, Customs, Manners, &c. 4to. 
Maps, and seven plates. ‘Taylor, 
Hatton Garden. Part I. Price 5s. 
—To be continued. 


The contents of the plates are :— 
1. ‘Teraphim, Lares.—2. Sea-mon- 
sters, Tonnies, dragons (which are 
figures of seals and the manati).—3. 
Coney, Shaphan, mouse.—4. Naptha- 
li, Genesis xlix. 21.—5. Slaves in the 
East.—6. Eastern attitudes of wor- 
ship.—7. Solar system. 

Articles with descriptive head 
pieces :—Camels furniture, to illus- 
trate Genesis xxxi. 34.—Cruse of 
water, | Sam. xxvi. 11.—Lots, Prov. 
xvi. 33.—Beelzebub, 2 Kings i. 2.— 
Inkhorn, Ezek. ix. 2.— Locks of 
doors, Cant. v. 4. 

Articles illustrated by the plates :— 
Attitudes of devotion in the East, p. 
6.—Teraphim, Lares, Genesis, xxxi, 
30. p. 1.—Napthali, Genesis xlix. 
21. p. 4.—Lam. iv. 3. p. 2.—Of the 
shaphan or coney, and the mouse, 
Prov. xxx. 26. p. 3.—Employments of 
slaves in the East, Exod. v. p. 5.— 
‘The latter part of this publication is 
an expository index on the three first 
chapters of "Genesis, which is to be 
continued. 


O enable the reader to form a 
‘judgment of this work, the fol- 
‘ lowing abstract from the article Nap- 
thali is subjoined : 
Napthali, Genesis xlix. 21. 

«« Napthali is a hind let loose: 

“ He giveth goodly words. 
"- That this passage requires illus- 
tration, will be evident, froma slight 
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examination of its grammar, or ens 
quiry into its meaning. Napthali is 
a hind; ahindisa female deer: HE, 
the sign of the masculine gender, giv- 
eth goodly words. Napthali is here 
both masculine and feminine; but in 
what sense, and to what purport, is it 
said of a deer, whether male or fe- 
male, he giveth words? and how 
are these words goodly? When did a 
deer speak? and speak, too, with 
propriety and elocution ?—What idea 
has the reader annexed to this pas- 
sage ? Where is the unity ofthe whole, 
or the propriety of the parts? How 
does this allusion correspond with na- 
ture, or with the subsequent situation 
or history of this tribe ? 

“ We receive but little assistance 
if we turn to the versions, ancient or 
modern. The Vulgate, one. of the 
Greek versions, the Persian, the Ara- 
bic, concur in this rendering. The 
LXX. Bochart, Houbigant, Durell, 
Dathe, Michaélis, render « Napthali 
‘ is a spreading (terebinthine) tree, 
‘ giving beautiful branches.’ This 
renders the simile uniform; but the 
allusion of a tree seems to be purpose- 
ly reserved by the venerable patriarch 
for his son Seaashs who is compared 
to the boughs of a tree. Now Joseph 
would be assimilated to an saferior 
object, if Napthali had been compar- 
ed to a parent-tree before him; which 
repetition of idea is every way un- 
likely. . -:. eit eet we Tes be 


‘** Having seen bat slightly the em- 
barrassment of interpreters, let us try 
what assistance we may derive from 
natural history, toward explaining 
this passage. 

** | couceive the word as/eh may 
be like our word deer, i. e. applicable 
to either sex, though custom may 
usually have appropriated it to one 
sex: as we do not always correctly, 
in common speech, distinguish the 
sexes of domestic animals, sheep, 
goats, horses, dogs, &c. or of wild 
animals, rats, wolves, bears, &c. so our 
word deer does not denote the species, 
as we have several kinds of deer, nor 
the sex, &c. so the e/aphos denotes a 
deer, i. e. either a stag or hind. The 
Latin also look the same way ; dama, 
a deer, a fallow-deer, whether buck 
or doe: and Dr. Shaw, Travels, 414. 
4to. understands the whole genus of 
deer as included in the word ai/, 
though this genus comprizes many 
species. Our own professed naturalists 
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accommodate themselves in their writ- 
ings to this manner of expression. 

«2. The word rendered /et /oose 
(mmbw) imports an active motion, 
not like that of the branches of a tree, 
which, however freely they wave, 
are yet attached to the parent, but an 
emission, a dismission, a sending forth 
to a distance; in the present case a 
roaming—roaming at liberty. N. B. 
This word, as it does not agree with 
the actions of a tree, or of its parts, 
militates against the rendering pro- 
posed by Bochart, &c. 

“* 3. Hegiveth. This word may de- 
note shooting forth; it is used of pro- 
duction, as of the earth, which shoots 
forth, yields—her increase, Lev. xxiv. 
4. So trees shoot. forth branches, 
Psalm viii. 7. Prov. xii. 12. and so 
to place, set, or appoint. 

“4, Goodly words. We have seen 
that other versions render ‘ beautiful 
branches,’ and we shall acquiesce 
in their idea. The word rendered 
goodly signifies majestic, noble, grand, 
magnificent; and the word rendered 
branches radically signifies to-diverge, 
to spread forth, The whoie passage, 
translated on these principles, will 
read thus— 


* Napthali is a deer roaming at li- 
** berty, 

** He shooteth forth noble branches 
* (majestic antlers). 


To justify this version, -it is ob- 
served, that the horns of a stag are 
annually shed, and annually repro- 
duced ; they are ample, according to 
the plenty and the nutritious quality of 
his pasturage, or are stinted in their 
growth, if his food has been sparing, 
or deficient in nourishment. 

Buffon reasons at length, and re- 
marks, * that it is always easy to de- 
termine by examining the head of a 
stag, whether he inhabits a plentiful 
and quiet eountry, and whether he 
has been well or ill fed.” ‘The situa- 
tion allotted to the trike of Napthali 
is described as a country rich and 
fertile, and the patriarch is supposed 
to denote the happy lot of Napthali 
in this respect ; itis also added, “ that 
in the allegory, the branching horns 
of this deer may denote fertility in 
children; and it is remarked, that 
though only four sons are reckoned 
to Napthali, when he went down to 
Egypt, Gen. xlvi. 24. vet this tribe 
at the Exodys numbered above 
50,000 men.’”’ 
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V. Pusric CHARACTERS of 1801- 
1802. 8vo. Boards, 10s. 6d. Phillips, 
HIS volume contains the follow- 
ing characters: Right Hon. 
Henry Addington, Sir Rich. Hughes, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Alvanley, Mr. 
John Horne Tooke, General Bowles, 
Marquis Townshend, Gov. Frank- 
lin, Earl of Fife, Dr. John Moore, 
Colonel Despard, Lord Sheffield, 
Mr. Wyndham, Count Rumford, Rev. 
Thomas Maurice, Gen. Strutt, Mr. 
Dawson of Sedberg, Dr.Rennel, Caleb 
Whitefoord, Dr. Mitchill, Col. Ta- 
tham, Bishop of Lincoln, Mrs. Cow- 
ley, Dr. Beattie; Gen. Hutchinson, 
mony Martin, Esq. M. P. Dr. Abra- 
1am Rees, and Mr. Arthur Young. 


‘* THE RIGHT HON. HENRY AD- 
DINGTON, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, &c. 

“ Mr. Addington is the son of a 
physician of some eminence, who 
died about eleven years since, after 
having practised with equal celebrity 
and success. That gentleman, during 
the whole of his life, appears to have 
been a great politician, and to have 
studied with equal attention the con- 
stitution of a patient, and the consti- 
tution of the state.’’ P. 1, 2. 

“ During the latter part of Lord 
Chatham’s life, the Doctor lived in 
great intimacy with that nobleman; 
and such was the confidence subsist- 
ing between them, that when @4 ne- 
gotiation was opened with the late 
Ear! of Bute, respecting his return to 
power, he acted as the plenipotentiary 
of the ex-minister. 

‘* [t may be naturally supposed 
that this of course led to an intimacy 
between their families, and we ac- 
cordingly find that the young Pitts 
and the young Addingtons, early in 
life, cultivated a friendship with each 
other, which received a fresh increase 
when Mr. William Pitt became a 
member of the society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Mr. Henry Addington en- 
tered his name as a student, and eat 
commons at the same hall.” P. 3,—5. 

After noticing Mr. Addington’s in- 
troduction to parliament, his election 
to be Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and his appointment to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
extracts from some of his speeches on 
popular and important subjects, the 
account closes as follows : 

‘© The present premier possesses 
great influence, in consequence of the 
excellence of his character, and the 
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high respect he had acquired during 
the time he acted as speaker. His 
Majesty may be said to evince a per- 
sonal attachment to him, and, if te- 
port be true, he has presented him 
with, and furnished for him, a house 
in Richmond Park, in order to be 
near him at all times. 

* Jn private life Mr. A. is particular- 
ly amiable. He isa sincere friend, an 
affectionate brother, a kind father, 
anda tender husband. Possessing an 
ample income, and being but little 
devoted to expence, he cannot be sup- 
posed to be instigated by the sordid 
wish of creating a fortune for himself; 
and, as his connections are all in af- 
fluent circumstances, he has no poor 
relations to provide for out of the 
public purse. On the other hand, it 
remains to be proved, whether his 
abilities entitle him to rank asa first 
rate statesman; and a few years— 
perhaps a few months—will deter- 
mine, whether the new minister be de- 
stined to confer glory or disgrace on 
the empire; to subvert or to restore 
the liberties of his country!” P. 22. 


GENERAL BOWLES. 


** William Augustus Bowles was 
born in Frederic County, in Mary- 
Jand, about the year 1764. Fasci- 
nated from his cradle, with the idea 
of a military life, when but thir- 
teen years of age he fled from under 
the paternal roof, and determined to 
gratify his romantic wishes ; and after 
surmounting a variety of difficulties, 
and undergoing the almost incredible 
fatigues of a long march through the 
woods, he arrived safe in the British 
camp at Philadelphia; here he was 
received as a volunteer into an old 
regiment of foot, and soon after ob- 
tained a commission in a corps * com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel James 
Chalmers. 

“* ‘Towards the autumn of 1778, he 
embarked for Jamaica, and after- 
wards proceeded to Pensacola, in 
West Florida, At the latter place he 
was deprived of his commission, and 
dismissed from the British army. 

** Bowles submitted to his fate, not 
merely with a manly fortitude, but 
even with the appearance of joy; 
instead of attempting’ to deprecate 
the melancholy lot which seemed to 
await him, he appeared gay, uncon- 
cerned, and happy at having regained 
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his liberty. It is thus he is described 
at this period by a brother officer, 
who has drawn up a memoir relative 
to the early part of his life. 

‘ Behold then this disbanded young 
soldier—his last shilling gone—too 
proud to beg, and too independent to 
stoop to menial offices—an unculti- 
vated and savage country around 
him—no guide but chance, and no 
resourcé but his own fortitude—be- 
hold him on the brink of apparently 
inevitable ruin! 

‘*¢ But Fortune, whose peculiar care 
he seems to have been, stepped in to 
save him. A party of the Creek na- 
tion were on their return home from 
Pensacola, whither they had come to 
receive their annual presents; and 
young Bowles, delighted with the no- 
velty of situation now opened to him, 
joined the party, having thrown his 
regimental coat, in contempt of his 
oppressors, into the sea. 

“ Asituation so flattering to the in- 
dependence natura! to the heart of 
man had doubtless many attractions ; 
but whether through the sameness of 
the scene, or-a restlessness of disposi- 
tion constitutiona! in him, or actuated 
through pride to shew himself once 
more among those who had reduced 
him to the appearance of.a savage, 
he left his protectors, after having re- 
sided with them a few months, (pro- 
bably. with an intention to return) 
and came unattended to Pensacola. 
When he arrived on the opposite 
shore of the bay, he found ahogshead, 
which some British ship had Teft be- 
hind them; and Bowles, impatient 
of delay, without waiting for any 
other conveyance, like an Esquimaux, 
with the difference of a hogshead for 
a boat, the branch of a tree his mast, 
a blanket hissail, and a few stones his 
ballast, navigated the extensive shores 
of the harbour, in the day procuring 
the food of life, and beguiling the 
tediousness of time by fowling and 
fishing, and at night regaling on his 
prey; the sky his canopy, and the 
earth his bed. 

‘In this very hogshead, perhaps, 
his bosom first throbbed with the : 
sire of nautical knowledge; and here 
also he first had occasion to seek for 
resources in himself alone; resources 
which, at some future day, were to 
shield him in the hour of danger, and 
which alone could complete him for 
the Jeader of a brave and gallant na- 
tion, But this precarious and ha- 
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zardous livelihood did not last long. 
The frost of 1779 will be long remem- 
bered in the Floridas; and young 
Bowles, almost naked, superior to the 
injuries of men, found in the elements 
an enemy which neither strength of 
constitution nor fortitude of mind 
could withstand, He wanted shelter, 
and it was not long before he received 
it. Among the inhabitantsof the town, 
who saw his situation, there was one, 
a baker by profession, who had a heart 
to commiserate and to relieve him. 
Under the roof of this hospitable 
stranger he remained the greatest 
part of the winter, who finding him a 
strong and robust lad, thought it but 
reasonable that he should assist to 
make the bread which he so plenti- 
fully ate. 

‘‘ Highly impressed, as no doubt 
he was, with a sense of obligation for 
such unmerited goodness, an aversion 
to labour, peculiar to the habits in 
which he had so lately indulged, 
made him reject the proposal, and he 
would again have been exposed to all 
his former dangers but for his. old 
friends the Creeks. 

“ The extraordinary inclemency of 
the season had brought them down 
for presents, and Bowles once more 
returned with them, and remained 
near two years. ‘Lhe friendly cha- 
racter of North American savages, 
when not irritated by resentment, or 
made sanguinary through thirst of re- 
venge, is well known. During this 
period, such was their mutual regard, 
that he strengthened the ties of friend- 
ship by marrying a daughter of one 
of their chiefs, Thus he became 
doubly united to them, both from in- 
clination and the ties of blood; and 
his children were living pledges of 
their father’s fidelity. 

** Habit had now confirmed his 
predilection for a state of nature; 
and, on the commencement of hosti- 
lities between Great Britain and 
Spain, he was thought worthy of 
being enrolled among the fighting- 
men of this warlike nation, Nor did 
he discredit their choice. His con- 
duct throughout the war was emi- 
nently distinguished for coolness and 
Vigour in action; and the most emi- 
neat chiefs pointed him out as an ex. 
ample worthy of imitation,” 

Mr. Bowles, increasing in the fa- 
vour and esteem. of the Indians, was 
raised to be their leader. On account 
of his attachment to the interests of 
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Great Britain, he has suffered much 
from the court of Spain; but nothing 
appears sufficient, from the accounts 
before us, to alter the steady purpose 
of his pursuits. The interests of the 


‘Incians appear to engage his atten- 


tion and his assiduity, and no doubt 
he will do much towards their civili- 
zation and happiness. 

This work contains not only the 
history of the characters, but their 
political connections, and extracts 
from their speeches in the Houses of 
Parliament. 


—z———————_—_—_—_—____ 


VI. Letrers of Evter on different 
Subjects in Physics and Philofophy, ad= 
dressed toa German Princess. Trans 
lated from the French, by Henry 
Hunter, D. D. with original Notes, 
and a Glossary of Foreign and Sa- 
entific Terms. With nineteen Plates. 
Second Edition, in Two Volumes 
8v0. Boards. Murray and High- 
ley, Cuthell, Vernor and: Hood. 


HE design of this interesting 
work is thus expressed by the 
translator, in his preface: ‘ Euler 
wrote these letters for the instruction 
of a young and sensible female, and 
in the same view that they were written 
they are translated, namely, for the 
improvement of the female mind ; an 
object of what importance to the 
world! I am old enough to remem- 
ber the time when well-born young 
women, ever of the north, could 
spell their own language but very. in- 
ditferently; and some hardly read it 
with common decency; when the 
young lady’s hand-writing presented 
a medley of outlandish characters ; 
and when a column of pounds shil- 
lings and pence presented a labyriuth 
as inextricable as the extractien of 
the cube root. While the boys of the 
family were conversing with Virgil, 
perhaps with old Homer himself, the 
poor girls were condemned to cross. 
stitch on a piece of gauze canvas, and 
to record their own age at the bottom 
of a sampler. 

« ‘They are now treated as rational 
beings, and society is already the 
better for it. And wherefore should 
the terms female and philsfophy seem 
a ridiculouscombination ? Wherefore 

reclude to a woman any source of 
Lanettedion to which her capacity and 
condition in lite entitle her to apply ? 
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It'is cruel and ungenerous to expose 
the frivolity of the sex, after reducin 
it to the necessity of being silly anc 
frivolous. Cultivate a young woman’s 
tnderstanding, and her person will 
become, even to herself, only ase- 
condary concern; let her time be 
filled up in the acquisition of attain- 
able and useful knowledge, and then 
she will cease to be a burden to her- 
self and to every lady about her; 
make her acquainted with the world 
of nature, ad the world of art will 
delude her no longer. 

“ The time, I trust, is at hand, 
when thé Letters of Euler, or some 
such book, will be daily on the break- 
fasting table, in the parlour of every 
female academy in the kingdom; 
and when a young woman, while 
learning the useful arts of pastry and 
plain- work, may likewise be ac- 
quainting herself with the phases of the 
moon; and the flux and reflux of the 
tides. And | am persuaded she may 
thram on the guitar, or touch the 
keys of the harpsichord, much more 
agreeably both to herself and others, 
by studying a little the theory of 
sound. I have put the means of this 
in her power ; it will be at once her 
fault and her folly if she neglect 
it.” Transtator’s Preface, p. 18, 19, 
20, 21. 

For the character of this work we 
present our readers with an extract 
from the advertisement to the French 
edition. 

“The Letters of Euler to a Ger- 
man Princess have acquired, over all 
Europe, a celebrity, to which the re- 
putation of the Author, the choice 
and importance of the several sub. 
jects, and the clearness of elucidation, 
justly entitle them. They have de- 
servedly been considered as a treasury 
of science, adapted to the purpose of 
every common seminary of learning. 
They may be studied to advantage 
without much previous elementary 
knowledge; they convey accurate 
ideas respecting a variety of objects, 
highly interesting in themselves, or 
calculated to excite a laudable curio- 
sity; they inspire a proper taste for 
the sciences, and for that sound phi- 
losophy which, supported by science, 
and never losing sight of her cautious, 
steady, methodical advances, runs no 
risk of perplexing or misleading the 
attentive student.” P. 27. 

The eulogium of Euler, containing 
some interesting traits of his character 


and events of his life, is prefixed te 
the letters, from which we give the 
following outline. 

“ Leonard Euler, President of the 
Mathematical School in the Aca- 
demy of Petersburg, and previously 
in that of Berlin, Fellow of the Royal 
Society in London, and of the Aca- 
demies of Turin, Lisbon, and Bale, 
Foreign Associate of that of the Sci- 
ences, was born at Bale, April the 
15th, t707, being the son of Paut 
Euler and Margaret Brucker. 

‘* His father, who, in 1708, under- 
took the pastoral charge in the vil- 
Jage of Riechen, in the vicinity of 
Bale, was his first instructor; and he 
enjoyed betimes the pleasure of con- 
templating the progress of his son’s 
expanding - faculties and dawning 
glory, a cordial so reviving to the 
heart of a parent, advance under his 
own eye, and gather strength from 
his own assiduities.’ P. 33. 

‘ He prosecuted his studies at the 
university of Bale, and such was his 
early proficiency, that he was deem- 
ed not unworthy the attention, and 
particular instructions of John Ber- 
nouilli, who was his father’s mathe- 
matical instructor. 

«When he had searcely attained the 
degree of Master of Arts, his father, 
who intended him for his own sucees- 
sor, enjoined him to exchange the 
study of the mathematics for that of 
theology. Happily the effect of this 
act of authority was of short duration, 
Jt proved no difficult matter to per. 
suade the father, that his son was de- 
stined to supply to the learned world 
the place of John Bernouilli, and not 
sink into the obscure parson of Rie- 
chen. 

“« An essay, composed by Euler in 
his nineteenth year, on the masting 
of ships, a subject proposed by the 
Academy of Sciences, procured him, 
in 1727, an addition to his academical 
honours, so much the more respect. 
able, that the youthful native of the 
Alps could have derived no assistance 
rom practical knowledge, and that 
we yielded the palm to M. Bouguer 
alone, an able geometrician, then at 
the zenith of his reputation, and for 
ten years before Professor of Hydro- 
graphy in a maritime city.” P.35. 

Daniel and Nicholas Bernouilli, 
sons and pupils of John Bernouilli, 
whose friendship he secured while at 
the university by his application and 
good dispositions, had been invited 
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to Russia. Euler felt the sincerest re- 
gret at parting with the friends of his 
youth, and engaged them to promise 
their utmost exertions to procure him 
a similar invitation, to which request 
the brothers conscientiously attended. 
* Kuler having stood an unsuccessful 
candidate for a vacant chair in the 
university of Bale, soon after set out 
for Russta under auspices the most 
melancholy and discouraging. It was 
not long before he received intelli- 

ence that Nicholas Bernouilli had 
allen a victim to the severity of the 
climate; and the very day he set 
foot on Russian ground, Catharine I. 
paid the debt of nature. This event, 
at first, seemed to threaten the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the Academy, 
whose establishment that princess had 
just completed, in compliance with 
the will of the deceased czar, her 
husband. 

“© Euler, at a prodigious distance 
from his native country, destitute of 
the advantage which Daniel Ber- 
nouilli possessed, that of an illustrious 
and respected name, to prepare his 
way, formed the resolution of enter- 
ing into the Russian marine service. 
One of the admirals of Peter I. had 
already promised to procure him a 


situation, when, happily for geometry, 


the storm which had lowered over the 
sciences spent itself. Daniel Ber- 
nouilli retired into his own country : 
Euler was declared Professor of Geo- 
metry, and successor to his illustrious 
friend, in 1733.” P. 37. 

At the earnest solicitation of the 
king of Prussia, he went from Peters- 
burg to Berlin in 1741, and continued 
at the latter place till 1766. 

“The princess D’Anhalt Dessau, 
niece to Frederic Il. king of Prussia, 
was desirous of receiving from him 
some lessons in natural philosophy. 
These lessons have been published, 
under the title of Letters to a Ger- 
man Princess, a work inestimable for 
the singularly clear light in which he 
has displayed the most important 
truths of mechanics, of physical as- 
tronomy, of optics, and of the theory 
of sound, and for the ingenious 
views, less philosophical, but more 
sage, than those which have made 
Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds outlive 
the System of Vortices.”” P. 52. 

‘‘The government of Russia had 
never treated Euler as a stranger. 
Notwithstanding his absence, part of 
his salary was always regularly paid; 
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and in 1766, the empress havi 
him an invitation to return to 
burg, he complied.” P. 55. 

‘* As long as his sight remained, (for 
it appears, that by close application 
to study he had lost that faculty) he 
every evening collected to domestic 
devotion, his grand-children, his do- 
mestics, and such of his pupils as 
lodged in the house; he read to them 
a portion of scripture, and sometimes 
accompanied it with an exposition.’” 
P. 60. , 

* Of sixteen professors belonging to 
the Academy of Petersburg, eight 
had been formed by him; and all of 
them, well known from their produc- 
tions, and decorated with academic 
honours, value themselves on being 
able to add, to all the rest, that. of 
disciple to Kuler. 

“ He had retained all his facility 
of thought, and, apparently, all his 
mental vigour: no decay seemed to 
threaten the sciences with the sudden 
loss of their great ornament. On the 
7th of September, 1783, after amusing 
himself with calculating on a slate 
the laws of the ascending motion of. 
air-balloons, the recent discovery of 
which was then making a noise all 
over Europe, he dined with Mr. 
Fexel and his family, talked of Her- 
schell’s planet, “ of the calcula- 
tions which determined its orbit. A 
little after he called his grand-child, 
and ‘fell a playing with him as he 
drank tea, when suddenly the pipe, 
which he held in his hand, dropped 
from it, and he ceased to calculate 
and to breathe. 

* Such was the end of one of 
the greatest and most extraordinary 
men ever produced by the hand of 
nature, a man whose genius was 
equally capable of the greatest efforts, 
and of the most urwearied applica- 
tion, who multiplied his productions far 
beyond what could have beenexpected 
from powers merely human, and was, 
nevertheless, original in every one; 
whose head was incessantly employed, 
and his spirit always tranquil; who, 
finally, by a destiny unfortunately 
too rare, united, and that deservedly, 
a felicity hardly ever interrupted, to 
a glory which no one ever disputed 
with hii.” 

** His death was considered as a 

ublic loss, even in the country which 
a inhabited. The Academy of Pe- 
tersburg went into deep mourning for 
him, and voted a marble bust of him, 
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at their own expence, to be placed in 
their assembly-hall. An honour still 
more distinguished had already been 
conferred upon him by that learned 
body, in his lifetime. In an allego- 
tical painting, a figure of Geometry 
is represented leaning on a tablet, 
exhibiting mathematical calculations, 
and the characters inscribed, by or- 
der of the academy, are the for- 
mwas of his new theory of the moon. 
Thus, a country which, at the begin- 
bing of the present century, we con 
sidered as scarcely emerged out of 
barbarism, is become the instructor of 
the most enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope, in doing honour to the life of 
great men, and in embalming their 
memory ; it is setting these nations 
an example, which some of them may 
blush to reflect that they have had 
the virtue neither to propose nor to 
imitate.”’ P. 65, 66, 67. 

The contents of the first volume 
are comprised in 115 letters upon 
the following subjects: 

Letter 1. Of magnitude, or exten- 
sion.—2. Of velocity.—3. Of sound 
and its velocity.—4. Of consonance 
and dissonance.—5. Of unison and 
octaves.—6. Of other consonances.— 
%. Of the twelve tones of the harpsi- 
chord.—s. Of the pleasure derived 
froin fine music.—9. Compression of 
the air.—10. Rarefaction and elas- 
ticity of the air—i1!. Gravity of the 
air.—1!2. Of the atmosphere, and 
the barometer.—13. Of wind-guns, 
and the compression of air in gun- 
powder.—14. The etlect produced 
by the heat and cold on all bodies, 
and of the pyrometer and thermome- 
ter.—15. Changes produced in the 
atmosphere by heat and cold.—16. 
The cold felt on high mountains and 
great depths accounted for.—17. Of 
light, and the systems of Descartes 
and Newton.—18. Difficulties attend- 
ing the system of emanation.—19, 
A different system respecting the na- 
ture of rays and of light proposed.— 


. 20. Of the propagation of light.—21. 


Digression on the distances of the 
heavenly bodies, and*on the nature 
of the sun and his rays.—22. Eluci- 
dations on the nature of luminous 
bodies, and their difference from 
opaque bodies illumined.—23. How 
opaque bodies become visible. New- 
ton’s system of the reflection of rays, 
proposed.—24. Examination and re- 
futation of Newton’s system.—25, 26. 
A different explanation of the man- 
ner in which opaque bodies illumi- 
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nated become visible-—27. Clearness 
and colour of opaque bodies illumin- 
ed.—28. Nature of colours in parti- 
cular.—29. Transparency of bodies 
relative to the transmission of rays.— 
30. Of the transmission of rays of 
light.—31. Rarefaction of rays of 
different colours.—3?. Of the azure- 
colour of the heavens.—53. Of rays 
issuing from a distant luminous point, 
and of the visual angle.—34. Of the 
supplement which judgment lends 
to vision.—35. Explanation of cer- 
tain phenomena relative to optics.— 
36. Of shade.—37. Of catoptrics, and 
the reflection of rays from plain mir- 
rors.—38. Reflection of rays from 
convex andconcave mirrors. Burning 
mirrors —39. Of dioptrics.—40. Con- 
tinuation of burning. glasses, and their 
focus.—41.Of vision, and the structure 
of the eye.—42. Wonders discoverable 
in the structure of the eye.—43. Asto- 
nishing difference between the eye ofan 
animal and the artificialeye, or camera 
obscura.—44. Perfections discoverable 
in the structure of the eye.—45. Of 
gravity, considered as a general pro- 
perty of body.—46. Of specific gra- 
vity.—47. Terms relative to gravity, 
and their true import.—48. Reply to 
certain objections to the earth’ssphe- 
rical figure derived from gravity — 
49. True direction and action of gra- 
vity relatively'to the earth.—50. Dif- 
ferent action of gravity with respect 
to certain countries and distances 
from the centre, The earth.—S1. 
Gravity of the moon —52. Disco- 
very of universal gravitation by New- 
ton.—53. Of the mutual attraction of 
the heavenly bodies.—54. Different 
sentiments of philosophers respecting 
universal gravitation. ‘The attrac- 
tionists.—55, 56, 57. Power by which 
the heavenly bodies are mutually at- 
tracted.—58. Motion of the heaven- 
ly bodies. Method of determining 
it by the laws of gravitation. —59, 60. 
System of the universe.—61. Small 
irregularities in the motions of the 
planets caused by their mutual at- 
traction.—6%. Description of the flux 
and reflux of the sea.—63. Ditferent 
opinions of philosophers respecting 
the flux and reflux of the sea.—6+, 
65, 66, 67. Explanation of the flux 
and reflux, from the attractive power 
of the moon.—68. More particular 
account of the dispute respecting uni- 
versal gravitation—69. Nature and 
essence of bodies, or extension, mo- 
bility, and impenetrability of body.— 
70. Impenetrability of bodies.—71. 

















Of the motion of bodies, real and ap- 
parent.—72. Of uniform, accelerated, 
and retarded motion.—73. Principal 
Jaw of motion and rest, disputes of 
philosophers on the subject.—74. Of 
the inertia of bodies: of powers.— 
75. Changes which may take place in 
the state of bodies.—76. System of 
the monads of Wolff.—77. Origin and 
nature of powers.—78. Principle of 
the least possible action.—79. On 
the question, Are there any other 
species of powers ?>—80. Of the na- 
ture of spirits.—81. Of the union be- 
tween the soul and the body.—82. 
Different systems relative to the sub- 
ject.—83, 84. Examination of the 
system of free established harmony. 

‘wo objections to it.—85, 86. Of 
the liberty of spirits, and a reply 
to objections against liberty.—87, 
Influence of the liberty of spirits up- 
on events.—88. Of events natural, 
supernatural, and moral.—89. Of the 
question respecting the best world 
possible, and of the origin of evil— 
90. Connection of the preceding con- 
siderations with religion. Reply to 
the objections of the philosophic sys- 
tems against prayer.—91. The liberty 
of intelligent beings in harmony with 
the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion.—-92. Elucidation respecting the 
nature of spirits —93. Reflection on 
the state of souls after death.—94, 
Considerations on the action of the 
soul upon the body, and of’ the body 
upon the soul.—95. Of the faculties 
of the soul, and of judgment.—96. 
Conviction of the existence of what 
we perceive by the senses. Of the 
idealists, egotists, and materialists.— 
97. Refutation of the idealists —98. 
The faculty of perceiving, reminis- 
cence, memory, and attention. Sim- 
ple and compound ideas.—99. Di- 
vision of ideas into clear and obscure, 
distinct and confused. Of distrac- 
tion. —100. Of the abstraction of no- 
tions. Notions general and indivi- 
dual. Of genus and species.—101. 
Of language; its nature, advantages, 
and necessity, in order to the com- 
munication of thought, and the culti- 
vation of knowledge. —102. Of the 
perfection of a language. Judgment 
and nature of propositions, affirma- 
tive and negative, universal or par- 
ticular.—103. Of syllogisms, and their 
different forms when the first propo- 
sition is universal.—104. Different 
forms of syllogisms, whose first pro- 
position particular.—105, Analysis 
OL. i. 
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of some syllogisms.—106. Different 
figures and modes of syllogisms.—107. 
Observations and reflections on the 
modes of syllogisms.—108. Hypo- 
thetical propositions, and syllogisms 
constructed of them.—109. Of the 
impression of sensations on the soul. 
—110. Of the origin and permission 
of evil; and of sin.—11!. Of moral 
and pirysieel evil.—112. Reply to 
complaints of the existence of physi- 
cal evil.—113. The real destination 
of man’s usefulness, and necessity of 
adversity.—114. Of true happiness, 


‘Conversion of sinners. Reply to ob- 


jections on the subject.—ii5. The 
true foundation of human knowledge. 
Sources of truth, and classes of infor- 
mation derived from it. 

Mr. Euler combats the system of 
Newton, on the reflection of rays of 
light: as his arguments occupy more 
room than we can devote to the sub- 
ject, the following letter, in which 
the author defends his own system, is 
selected : 

— 
LETTER XXXVIII. 

“ Nature of Colours in particular. 

“‘ The ignorance which prevailed 
respecting the true nature of colours, 
has occasioned frequent and violent 
disputes among philosophers, each 
of whom made an attempt to shine, 
by maintaining a peculiar opinion on 
the subject. ‘Ihe system which made 
colours to reside in the bodies them- 
selves, appeared tothem too vulgar 
and too little worthy of a philosopher, 
who ought always to soar above the 
multitude. Because the clown ima- 
 eey that one body is red, another 

lue, and another green, the philoso- 

her could not distinguish himself 
Better than by maintaining the con- 
trary; and he accordingly aftirms, 
that there is nothing real in colours, 
and that there is nothing in bodies re- 
lative to them. 

The Newtonians make colours to 
consist in rays only, which they dis- 
tinguish into red, yellow, gteen, blue; 
and violet; and they tellus that abody 
appears of such and such a colour, 
when it reflects rays of that species. 
Others, to whom this opinion seemed 
absurd, pretend that colours exist 
only in ourselves. This is an admir- 
able way to conceal ignorance; the 
vulgar might otherwise believe that 
the scholar was not better acquaint~- 
ed with the nature of colours. than 
aanes ie But you will readily 
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perceive that these affected refine- 
metits are mere cavil. Every simple 
colour (in order to distinguish from 
compound colours) depends on a cer- 
tain number of vibrations, which are 
performed in a certain time; so that 
this number of vibrations, made in a 
asecond, determines the red colour, 
another the yellow, another the green, 
another the blue, and another the 
violet, which are the simple colours 
represented to us in the rainbow. 

«« Ifthen, the particles of the surface 
of certain bodies are disposed in such 
a manner, that being agitated, they 
make in.asecond as many vibrations, 
as are necessary to produce, for ex- 
ample, the red colour, 1 call such 
a body red, just as the clown does; 
and 1 see nothing like a reason for 
deviating from the common mode of 
expression. And rays which make 
such a number of vibrations in a 
second, may, with equal propriety 
be denominated red rays; and final- 
ly, when the optic nerve is affected 
by these game rays, and receives 
from them a number of impulsions, 
sensibly equal in a second, we receive 
the sensation of the red colour. Here 
every thingis clear; and I see no ne- 
cessity for introducing dark and mys- 
terious phrases, which really mean 
nothing. 

‘« The parallel between sound and 
light is so perfect, that it hits even in 
the minutest circumstances. When 
1 produced the phenomenon of a 
musical chord, which may be excited 
into vibration by the resonance of 
certain sounds, you will please to re- 
collect, that the one which gives the 
unison of the chord in question, is 
the most proper to shake it, and that 
other sounds affect it only in propor- 
tion as they are in consonance with 
it. It is exactly the same as to light 
and colours; for the different colours 
correspond to the different musical 
sounds. 

“ In order to display this pheno- 
menon, which completely contirms 
my assertion, let a dark room be pro- 
vided ; make a small aperture in one 
of the shutters; before which, at 
some distance, place a body of a cer- 
tain colour, say a piece of red cloth, 
so that, when it is illumined, its rays 
may enter by the aperture into the 
darkened room. The rays thus trans- 
miited into the room will be red, all 
other light -being excluded: and. if 
you hold-on the inside of the room 


. 


nen to the aperture, a piece of 
cloth of the same colour, it will be 

erfectly illuminated, and its red co- 
our appear very brilliant, but if you 
substitute in its place a piece of green 
cloth, it will remain obscure, and you 
will hardly see any thing of its co- 
lour. If you place on the outside, 
before the aperture, a piece of green 
cloth, that within the chamber will 
be perfectly illumined by the rays of 
the first, and its green colour appear 
very lively. The same holds good as 
to all other colours; and I do not 
imagine that a more convincing de- 
monstration of the truth of my system 
can be demanded. 

‘* We learn from it, that, in order 
to illuminate a body of a certain co- 
lour, it is necessary that the rays 
which fall upon it should have the 
same colour; those of a different co- 
lour not being capable of agitating 
the particles of that body. This is 
farther confirmed by a well-known 
experiment. When the spirit of wine 
is set on fire in a room, you know 
that the flame of spirit of wine is blue, 
that it produces only blue rays, and 
that every person in the room appears 
very pale, their faces, though painted 
ever so deep, have the aspect of 
death. The reason is evident; the 
blue rays not being capable of excit- 
ing or putting in motion the red co- 
lour of the face, you see on it only a 
feeble and bluish colour; but if one 
of the company is dressed in blue, 
such dress will appear uncommonly 
brilliant. Now the rays of the sun, 
those of a wax taper, or of a common 
candle, illuminate all bodies almost 
equally; from whence it is conclud- 
| that the rays of the sun contain 
all colours at once, though he himself 
appears yellowish. 

* In truth, when you admit into a 
dark room the rays of alf the simple 
colours, red, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet, in nearly equal quantities, and 
blend them, they represent a whjtish 
colour. The same experiment is 
made with various powders, coloured 
in like manner; on being mixed to- 

ether a whitish colour is the result. 
Sekes it is concluded, that white is 
nothing less than a simple colour; 
but that it isa compound of all the 
simple colours; accordingly we see 
that white is adapted to the reception 
of all colours. As to black it is not 

roperly a colour. Every body is 
black when its particles are such that 











they can receive no motion of yibra- 
tion, or when it cannot produce rays. 
The want of rays, therefore, produces 
the sensation of that colour; and the 
more particles there are found in any 
body not sysceptible of any motion 
of vibration on its surface, the more 
blackish and obscure it appears.’ 
“15th July, 1760." P. L10—114 
EE 
LETTER XC. 


‘© Connection of the preceding Consi- 
deration with Religion. Reply to the 
Objections of the philosophic Systems 
against Prayer. 


“ Before I proceed farther in my 
lessons on philosophy and physics, [ 
think it my duty to point out to you 
their connection with religion.* 

“ | begin with considering an ob- 
jection, which almost all the philoso- 
phic systems have started against 
prayer. Religion prescribes this as 
our duty, with an assurance that God 
will hear and answer our vows and 
prayers, provided they are conform- 
able to the precepts which he has 
given us. Philosophy, on the other 

and, instructs us, that all events take 
place in strict conformity to the 


’ course of nature, established from the 


beginning, and that our prayers can 
effect no change whatever, unless we 
pouisne, te expect, that God should 
e continually working miracles, in 
compliance with our prayers. This 
objection has the greater weight ; 
that religion itself teaches the doc- 
trine of God’s having established the 
course of all events, and that nothing 


* I take the liberty, likewise, to re- 
store the following passage, which M]. de 
Condorcet, in his philosophical squeamish- 
ness, has thought unworthy of a place in 
his edition of the work. 

“ However extravagant and absurd the 
sentiments of certain philosophers may 
be, they are so obstinately prepossessed in 
favour of them, that they reject every re- 
ligious opinion and doctrine which is not 
conformable to their system of philoso- 
phy. From this source are derived most 
of the sects and heresies in religion. Se- 
veral philosophic systems are really con- 
tradictory to religion; but in that case, 
divine truth ought surely to be preferred 
to the reveries of men, if the pride of phi- 
losophers knew what it was to yield. 
Should sound philosophy sometimes seem 
in Opposition to religion, that opposition is 
More apparent than real; and we must 
Not suffer ourselves to be dazzled with the 
speciousness of objection.”—£, £. 
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can come to pass, but what God fore- 
saw from alleternity. 1s it credible, 
say the objectors, that God. should 
think of altering this settled course, 
in compliance with any prayers which 
men might address to him ? 

** But [ remark, first, that when 
God established the course of the uni- 
verse, and arranged all the events 
which must come to pass in it, he 
paid attention to all the circum+ 
stances which should accompany 
each event; and particularly to the 
dispositions, to the desires,. and 
prayers, of every intelligent beings 
and that the arrangement of all 
events was disposed in perfect har- 
mony with all these circumstances. | 
When, therefore, a man addresses te 
God a prayer worthy of being heard, 
it must not be imagined, that such a 
prayer came not to the knowledge of 
God till the moment it was formed. 
That prayer was already heard from 
all eternity; and if the Father of 
mercies deemed it .worthy of being 
answered, he arranged the world ex- 
pressly in favour of that prayer, so 
that the accomplishment should be a 
consequence of the natural course of 
events. Itis thus that God answers 
the prayers of men, without working 
a miracle. rs 

“ The establishment of the course 
of the universe, fixed once for all, far 
from rendering prayer unnecessary, 
rather increases our confidence, by 
conveying to us this consolatory 
truth, that all our prayers have been 
already, from the beginning, present 
ed at the feet of the throne of the 
Almighty, and that they have been 
admitted into the plan of the unis 
verse, as motives conformably to 
which events were to be regulated, in 
subserviency to the infinite wisdom 
of the Creator. 

“Can any one believe, that our 
condition would be better, if God 
had no knowledge of our prayers be- 
fore we presented them, and that he 
should then be disposed to change 
in our favour, the order of the course 
of nature? This might well be itre- 
concileable to his wisdom, and incon- 
sistent with his adorable perfections. 
Would there not, then, be reason to 
say, that the world was a very im- 
erfect work ? That God was eutires 
y disposed to be favourable ta thé 
wishes of men; but, not having fore- 
seen them, was reduced to the neces+ 
sity of, every instant, interrupting the 
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course of nature, unless he were de- 
termined totally to disregard the 
wants of intelligent beings, which, 
nevertheless, constitute the principal 
part of the universe? For to what 
purpose create this material world, 
replenished with so many wonders, if 
there were no intelligent beings, ca- 
pable of admiring it, and of being 
elevated by it to the adoration of 
God, and to the most intimate union 
with their Creator, in which, un- 
doubtedly, their highest felicity con- 
sists? Hence it must absolutely be 
concluded, that intelligent beings, 
and their salvation, must have been 
the principal object in subordination 
to which God regulated the arrange- 
ment of this world, and we have every 
reason to rest assured, that all the 
events which take place in it, are in 
the most delightful harmony with the 
wants of all intelligent beings, to con- 
duct them to their true happiness ; 
but without constraint, because of 
their liberty, which is as essential to 
spirits as extension is to body. There 
is, therefore, no ground for surprise, 
that there should be intelligent 
beings, which shall never reach feli- 
city. 

* In this connection of spirits with 
events, consists the divine providence, 


of which every individual has the con- - 


solation of being a partaker; so that 
every man may rest assured, that 
from all eternity he entered into the 
plan of the universe. How ought 
this consideration to increase our 
confidence, and our joy in the pro- 
vidence of God, on which all religion 
is founded? You see then, that on 
this side religion and philosophy are 
by no means at variance.” 
«3d January, 1761.” 











VII. An Essay on the Divine Autho- 
rity of the New Testament. B 
Davin Bocue, 12mo. Price in 
boards, fine paper, 4s. common, 
3s. 6d. Horsey, Portsea ; Seeley, 
Ave-Maria Lane, and Williams, 
Stationer’s Court. 


HE Author is minister of a very 
respectable and numerous con- 
gregatios of protestant dissenters at 
osport in Hampshire, and esteemed 

a man of considerable talent and po- 
omg For some years he has 
een enaged in the instruction of 
young men for the ministry, and is 


now, by the appointment of the Mis. 
sionary Society, their tutor, to in- 
struct those who, under their patro- 
nage, shall be engaged as mission- 
aries to the heathen. 

In the dedication to this volume, 
which is addressed to the directors of 
the Missionary Society, we are in- 
formed of the origin of this essay in 
the following extract, page 2, “« When 
among other plans for the advance- 
ment of religion, it was resolved at 
our sixth annual meeting, in May, 
1800, to print 10,000 copies of the 
New Testament in the French lan- 
guage, and distribute them in France, 
you thought it would be of much ad- 
vantage, if an introduction were 
drawn up, containing the evidence of 
its divine authority, and prefixed to 
the volume. The Society requested 
me to undertake the office, and un- 
wittingly [ consented.” 

As this work is designed for the 
use of the people of France, the 
Author assigns the following reusons 
for printing it in English. The recom- 
mendation of friends, who thought 
it might be useful in this country :— 
The opportunity it afforded of sub- 
mitting it more fully to the friends of 
the institution; and, the improve- 
ment it might derive from the re- 
marks of judicious readers. 

This work is divided into an intro, 
duction and ten chapters, containing 
the following subjects. 

Of the Evidence of the Divine Au- 
thority of the New Testament, arising 
from the principles which it contains 
—considerations suggested by. its con- 
tents.—The testimony of the apostles, 
—Some additional considerations, 
which further confirm their testi- 
mony.—Miracles.—Prophecy —The 
success of the gospel.—Objections 
against its divine authority consi- 
dered.—The sentiments and conduct 
of the Deists considered.—Miscella- 
neous observations, and conclusion. 

Each of these chapters is sub- 
divided into a number of sections. 
The first chapter, which is designed 
to prove the divine authority of the 
New Testament is thus introduced. 

“ To speak of the evidences of 
Christianity to those who are igno- 
rant of the nature of Christianity, is 
almost hopeless labour. They can 
but very imperfectly discern their 
force. Let us suppose a man to have 
been born in one of the houses of 
Herculaneum, and to bave dwelt in 
his subterraneous mansion to the 
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years of maturity. You wish to con- 
vince him there is a God, and you 
put into his hand, ‘ RAY’s Wisdom 
* of God in the Creation.’ I will not 
say that the book is in such a situa- 
tion entirely destitute of weight; but 
I will propose another plan, First, 
bring him forth; place him near the 
summit of Vesuvius, when all is still ; 
let him see the sun shining in majesty ; 
and take a view of the surrounding 
country, and of the neighbouring 
ocean. Detain him till the day 
closes, and the stars bespangle the 
firmament, and the moon afterwards 
arises in her brightness, and makes 
them all to disappear. With the morn- 
ing light carry him down to the vine- 
yards, and let him walk through the 
fields of corn, and feast his eyes with 
the varied scenes of nature. Put the 
book into his hands now: will not the 
arguments appear with more than 
ten-fold force? In like manner pro- 
ceed respecting Christianity; for 
many weighty arguments in its favour 
arise out of the New Testament, as 
these for the being of a God rise out 
of the works of creation.” P. 14. 

In the ninth section, which repre- 
sents the happiness resulting from the 
influence of the Gospel in the cha- 
racters which it forms, we meet with 
the following passage. 

«* But still more widely is the in- 
fluence of these divine principles felt. 
Asia, Africa, and America, rejoice at 
the change in the sons of Europe. 
Instead of beholding strangers grasp- 
ing at every advantage, and pursuing 
by every means an increase in power 
and commerce, they find men who 
act as brothers, who are as forward to 
confer benefits as to receive thein, 
and more anxious to do them good 
than to possess their wealth. They 
are astonished at the pleasing altera- 
tion; and they conclude, that prin- 
ciples which lead men to act thus, 
must be from God. While benevo- 
lent Europeans labour to do them 
good and to make them happy, they 
eagerly enquire, ‘ Whence proceeds 
‘ this remarkable change ? Formerly, 
* you were a curse, and we viewed you 
‘with dread. Our gold, our territory, 
‘ our very persons you snatched from 
‘us. Now. you are a blessing: your 
‘highest end is to confer benefits 
‘upon us. Whence did you derive 
‘these principles, which hive made 
‘you new creatures?’ ‘* Read this 
‘ book,’ the Europeans reply, putting 
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the New Testament into their hands, 
‘we have translated it into your 
* tongue, that you may, like us, de- 
‘ rive from the perusal, wisdom, good- 
‘ness, and felicity.” They eagerly 
snatch the book: they read it: they 
too are made wise unto salvation ; 
and the happiness it imports is en- 
joyed throughout the world. Arms 
are become useless; magazines are 
opened: arsenals are emptied, ‘ Let 
not our eyes,’ they say, ‘ any more 
‘behold the heart-rending sight. 
‘Convert these rusty cannons into 
‘instruments of husbandry; these 
‘ destructive balls into mattocks and 
‘shovels; beat these swords into 
‘ plough-shares, and these spears into 
‘ pruning-hooks.’ Mankind live in 
peace. Extended commerce _pro- 
duces increasing affection. Where- 
ever man meets man, he meets a 
brother; and love to God, and love 
to men, reigning in the heart, gene- 
rate every where righteousness, har- 
mony, good-will, and joy.” P. 52, 
53. 








VIII. Juvenizsa; or, A Cotrec- 
TION OF POEMS. Written between 
the Age of Twelve and Sixteen. By 
J.H. L. Hunt, late of the Grammar 
School of Christ's Hofpital. Printed 
dy J. Whiting, Finsbury-square. 
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Was raane written at the age 
of . twelve.—Content. —Lines 
on the birth-day of Eliza.—Lines to 
Miss S. H. on her marriage.—Parody 
on Dr. Johnson’s “ Hermit, hoar.”” 
—Lines written January 1800, on the 
birth-day of a particular friend.— 
Speech of Caractacus to Claudius 
Czxsar.—A morning walk and view.— 
Lines to the White Rose of America. 
—Christ’s Hospital, a poem.—Re- 
membered friendship.— Retirement, 
or the golden mean.—Anacreon, Ode 
xix. translated.—Original.—T ransla- 
tion of the first Ode of Anacreon.— 
Original.—Translation of Horace’s 
Ode “ Septimi Gades.”’—Original.— 
Paraphrase of Horace’s Ode, Integer 
Vite.—Original.—Sonnet to Sensibi- 
lity.—Sonnet on the sickness of Eliza, 
—The Negro-boy, a ballad.—Song 
to Eliza.—Sonnet.—Sonnet to Eve. 
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net in imitation of Lopez de Vega. 
To Zephyr, from the Spanish.—Pas- 
toral I. spring.—Pastoral LI. summer. 
— Pastoral ii. autumn. — Pastoral 
IV. winter.—Elegy written in Poet’s 
Corner, Westminster Abbey.—Epi- 
taph on J. H. Beattie, A. M.—Epi- 
taph on Robespierre.—Ode to the 
evening star, from Ossian.—Valour, 
an ode.—Ode to honour—Ode to 
truth.—Ode for 1799, written-at the 
time of the war in Switzerland —Ode 
to Genius, irregular.—Ode to friend- 
ship; in imitation of Pope’s ode on 
solitude.—T'o friendship ; in the man- 
ner of Collins’s ode to evening.— 
Friendship—The progress of Print- 
ing.—Wandle’s wave.—Hymn to the 
Omnipotent God—Hymns for the 
seasons.—The palace of pleasure, an 
allegorical poem.—F uneral anthem, 


—— 
EXTRACTS. 

SPEECH OF CARACTACUSTOCLAU- 
DIUS CAHSAR. 


Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem————— 
Hor. LB. 11. op. 3. 


Micury Cesar, tho’ to thee 
Britain bows the bended knee, 
Tho’ her hardy warriors know, 
Victor is the valiant foe ; 

Tho’ her king with tort’ring pain 
Captive drags the galling chain 
Rome itself shall never boast 
Britannia’s glory all is lost ! 

Saw thou not, Ostorius bold, 
Where in blood my chariot roll’d ; 
Saw thou not in every eye, 

Firm resolve and courage lie ? 
Saw thou not each British sword 
Carve a passage for its lord, 
Where the Roman eagle spread 
Ffer purple pinions o’er thy head. 
When misfortunes hover nigh, 
Let the coward wish to die; 

And like Cato, robb’d of rest, 
Plunge the dagger in his breast; 
But, tho’ feeble, pale, ahd wan, 
Still your captive is a man ; 

And for me if life is rough, 

To live, and to be brave’s enough. 
Tho’ these hands no more may wield 
Pond’ rous spear, or massy shield: 
Tho’ this tongue may ne’er again 
Bid the British troops be men; 
Hope, with ever-lifted eye, 
Hope, enchanting, still is nigh! 
Yes; they shall again be free, 
And triumph in their liberty ! 


THE NEGRO BOY.—A BALLAD 
Paupertas onus visa est grave, 


Co p blows the wind, and while the 
tear 

Bursts trembling from my swollen 

eyes, 
The rain’s big drops quick meet it 
there, 

And on my naked bosom flies! 

O pity all ye sons of joy, 
The little wand’ring negro-boy. 
These tatter’d clothes, this ice-cold 
breast 

By winter harden’d into steel ; 

These eyes, that know not soothing 
rest, 

But speak the half of what I feel ! 
Long, long, | never knewone joy, 
The little wand’ring negro-boy. 

Cannot the sigh of early grief 

Move but one charitable mind ? 

Cannot one hand afford relief ? 

One Christian pity and be kind ? 

Weep, weep, for thine was never 


at iene 

O little wand’ring negro-boy. 

Is there a good which men call plea- 
sure ! 

O Ozmyn, would that it were thine ! 
Give me this early precious treasure ; 
How would it soften grieflike mine ! 
Then Ozmyn might be call’d with 


JOYs 
The little wand’ring negro-boy. 
My limbs these twelve long years have 
borne 
The rage of ev’ry angry wind : 
Yet still does Ozmyn weep and mourn, 
Yet still no care, no rest can find ! 
Then death, alas! must soon de- 


roy, 
The little wand’ring negro-boy. 
No sorrow e’er disturbs the rest, 
That dwells within the lonely grave: 
Thou best resource the wo-wrung 
breast, 
E’er ask’d of heaven, or heav’n 
e’er gave! 
Ah then, farewell, vain world, with joy 
I die, the happy negro-boy ! 
oe 
ELEGY: WRITTEN IN POET’S COR- 
NER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In thts cold solitude, this awful shade 
Where sleeps the lyre of many a 
tuneful breath, 
The ghastly shroud, the dust disturb- 
ing spade, 
Invite the shudd’ring thought te 
gloom and death. 
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Yet, while my careful feet slow pace 


along- 
O’er the dumb tales of learning and 
of fame, 
Remembrance fond recals the poet’s 
song, 
And admiration points the chisell’d 
name. 
To boast the wonder of attentive 
crowds, 
And wrap the soul in extacied ap- 
plause, 
To reach futurity, that spurns the 
clouds, 
And unlock harmony’s enchanting 
laws. 


For this the poet rolls his phrensied eye, 
And wakens rapture with his fairy 
hand ; 
For this he warbles transport tothe sky, 
And pours enchantment o’er a thril- 
ling land. 3 
Live not, where Shakespeare lays his 
awful dust, 
The marble records of immortal 
fame ? 
Weeps not the muse o’er Rowe’s be- 
loved bust ? 
And speaks not truth in Gay’s un- 
titled name. 


Who boasts of rw My when bending 
o’er the shade, 
Where lies the harp sublime of free- 
born Gray ? 
Who talks of pomp, or who of proud 
parade, ; 
Where modest Thomson drops his 
spotless lay ? 
If courts are nobler than the Muse 
divine, 
Princes and lords had long usurp’d 
the praise. 
Some laurell’d Wilmot wanton’d but 
to shine, 
Some Henry hoarded for immortal 
bays. 
Yet, them no more shall admiration 
high, 
Lift from the turf that triumphs 
o’er the clay ; 
For them no tear stands quiv’ring in 
the eye, 
For them no bosom sighs its plain- 
tive lay. 
Unwept, unpity’d, drooping to their 
oom, 
They creep to death, nor leave a 
trace behind ; 
No plaintive Heath, lamenting o’er 
’ the tomb, 
But yon cold grass that whistles to 
the wind, 
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Ye gorgeous worms that glitter in the 
sun, 
Ye worms of wealth, and vanity, 
and sway ; 
Say have ye ought of praise, of glory 
won, 
That thus ye flaunt along your 
gaudy way? 
’Tis not the splendour of the cherish’d 
hoard, 
Pomp’s carv’d atchievements, or 
the robe of power ; 
*Tis not the purple of a nation’s lord. 
Can calm futurity’s emblazon’d 
m hour. 
Foul av’rice watches but to gain a 
grave, 
And haughty pride must bow to 
shrinking age ; 
Pow’r has not learnt the storms of 
death to brave, 
And grandeur crumbles from her 
gorgeous stage. 
The heart that loves, that is the friend 
of all, 
And meek humility’sunlordly breast, 
These are the beams that glitter o’er 
the pall, 
And sink resplendent, like the sun, 
to rest. : 


And, ah! if e’er on them the Muse’s 


eye 
Shed the bright influence of her 
heav’nly fire ; 
Applause shall live for ever where 
they lie, 
And one eternal triumph be their 
lyre. 
a 


ROBESPIERRE. 


Or aspect ruthless as the frown of fate, 

Form’d to be hated, as himself could 
hate ; 

Of soul too impious to be curs’d in 
song, 

Dark as that eye of death he fed so 
long ; 

Of passions fir’d by ev’ry fiend that 
fell, 

The sword of slaughter in the hand 
of hell; 

He kiss’d the steel a country’s blood 
had stain’d, 

And died that damon that he liv’d 
and reign’d. 

od 
HXMN ON WINTER. 

Hark, ‘twas dark winter's sullen 

voice, 
That told the glooms that reign’d ; 
That bade the plains no more rejoice, 
And all the waves be chain’d. 
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And see green Autumn dies away ; 
The pallid Sire is come, 

The plains his shiv’ring rules obey, 
And every wave is dumb. 


Yet still with cheerful heart I pace 
The whiten’d vale below ; 

And smile at every printed trace 
I leave upon the snow. 


Thus (soft | whisper to my breast) 
Man treads life’s weary waste: 

Each step that leads to better rest, 
Forgot as soon as past. 

For what is life and all its bliss ? 
The splendour of a fly, 

The breathing of the morning’s kiss, 
A summer’s flushing sky ? 

Dismantled lies the gaudy fly ; 
Morn droops at Ev’ning’s frown, 

And Summer, tho’ so gay her eye, 
Tempestuous terrors crown! 


Yes, Lord; but shouts no gladd’ning 
day 
Thro’ this nocturnal scene ? 
Decks not one gem of lively ray, 
Grief'’s darksome wave unseen ? 
How sweet the evergreen beguiles 
The gloom of yonder snow ; 
Thus Virtue cheers, with endless 
smiles, 
Life’s wintry waste of woe. 


Howl then, ye sterms; ye tempests 
beat, 
Round this unthinking head! 
J know a sweet, asoft retreat, 
[nu Virtue’s peaceful shed. 


Drive down, ye hails; pour snows 
and winds 
Pale terror where I stray ! 
My foot a path, yet verdant, finds 
here virtue smooths the way. 


O thou, by whose all gracious hand 
The cherub Mercy stands, 

Smiling at each divine command, 
With fondness o’er the lands ; 


Oh let me ne’er with marble eye, 
Pale shiv’ring Want reject, 
Where mourns the long, the deep- 
drawn sigh, 
The anguish of neglect. 


While lordlyPride and cushion’d Ease, 
Petition’s tear despise ; 

Oh tet this hand the mourner raise, 
And wipe her streaming eyes. 


When death shall call me to my Lord, 
‘To bow beneath his throne; 

His praise be the divine reward, 
That Charity has won. 


There,where no wintry storms affright 


No tempests shake the pole ; 


No gloomy shades of dreary night 


Appal the waking soul, 


There let me ever hymn, adore, 


And love th’,immortal king; 


Love, while dread Winter breaks no 


more 
Th’ eterhity of spring. 


———>>—_——_—EEE 


IX. Discourses on the Scriptural 
Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice, with additional Remarks on the 
principal Arguments advanced, and 
the Mode of reasoning employed, by 
the Opponents of those doctrines, as 
held by the established Church; and 
an Appendix, containing some Stric- 
tures on Mr. Belsham’s Review of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise. By the 
Rev. Wiitr1am MacGee, D.D. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Dublin, Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester. Cadell, jun. and 
Davies, Strand, 


HESE Discourses, delivered in 
T the chapel of Trinity College of 
Dublin, on Good Friday, in the years 
1798 and 1799, were originally com- 
posed with a view to the instruction 
of the students in divinity in the uni- 
versity of Dublin, and are now, with 
the same design, submitted to their 
more deliberate examination. An 
address to these gentlemen is prefix- 
ed to the Discourses, from which the 
following passages are extracted : 

“ In those latter days Christianity 
seems destined to undergo a fiercer 
trial than it has for many centuries 
experienced. Its defenders are call- 
ed upon, notmerely to resist the 
avowed invader, who assails the cita- 
del from without, but the concealed 
and treacherous foe, who undermines 
the works, or tampers with the garri- 
son within. The tamperizing Chris- 
tian, who, under the mask of libe- 
rality, surrenders the fundamental 
doctrine of his creed ; and the impos- 
ing rationalist, who, by the illusions 
of a factitious restmblance, endea- 
vours to substitute philosophy for the 
gospel; are enemies even more to be 
dreaded than the declared and syste- 
matic deists. The open attacks ot the 
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one, directed — the evideiices 
of Christianity have but served to 
#trengthen the great outworks of our 
faith, by calling to its aid the united 
powers of its adherents: whilst the 
hiachinations of the others, secretly 
employed against the doctrines of our 
religion, threaten, by eluding the vi- 
ilance and tolling the suspicions of 
ts friends, to subvert, through fraud, 
what has been found impregnable by 
force. To aid these machinations, a 
modern and depraved Lemmas 
has sent abroad its pernicious sophis- 
tries ; infecting the sources of mora- 
lity, and enervating the powers of 
manly thought, and, the better to 
effect these purposes, clad in those 
engaging colours, which are peculiar- 
ly adapted to captivate the imagina- 
tions of young and ardent minds :— 
Against arts and enemies, such as 
these, the most strenuous of all who 
value the religion of Christ, are at 
this moment imperiously demanded. 
In what mannet to prepare for this 
¢onflict, we are informed on high au- 
thority. We are to take unto us the 
whole armour of God—having on the 
breast-plate of righteousness, and our feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; abvve all, taking the shield of 
FAITH, wherewith we shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ; 
and taking the helmet of salvation, ana 
the sword of the spirit, which is THE 
worp or Gop. ‘These are the arms 
which are to ensure us victory in the 
eontest—and without these arms we 
neither can nor ought to stand. A 
conspiracy the most deep and deadly 
has been formed against Christianity. 
The powers of darkness have combined 
their mightiest efforts. If then the 
sentinels of the gospel sleep upon 
their posts, if they do not instantly 
fouse to its defence, they are guilty 
of the blackest treason to their hea- 
Yenly master :—there is no room for 
truce or accommodation. The Captarn 
of cur salvation has declared, that_A¢ 
that is not with himis against him. The 
force of this declaration is at this day 
peculiarly manifest—it is now become 
necessary that 2 broad and distinct 
lime should be drawn between those 
who truly acknowledge the authority 
of revelation, arid those who, whilst 
they wear the semb/anre of Christians, 
but lend the mtore effectual support 
fo the enemies of Christianity.” ?, 
1, 2, 3. 
Vor. I, 
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The nature of this work is {hus des 
scribed by the author: 

“ The form in which this work is 
now presented seems to requite ex 
planation.” Thé first design extend- 
ed only to the publication of the two 
Discourses, ‘with a few occasional 
and supplementary remarks; and 
on ‘this plan, the sermons were’ sért 
to press. But on farther considéra- 
tion, it appeared adviseable to entet 
into a more accurate and extensivé 
examination of the subject; ever 
though a short text should thereby be 
contrasted with a disproportionate 
body of notes.—The great vice of thé 
present day, is a presumptuous pre- 
cipitancy of judgment; and there ig 
nothing from which the cause of 
Christranity, as of general knowledge, 
has suffered more severely, than from 
that impatience of investigation, and 
that confidence ofdecision,upon hasty 
and partial views, which mark thé 
literary character of an age, unde- 
servedly extolled for its -improve- 
ments in reasoning and philosophy. 
A false taste in morals, is naturally 
connected with a false taste in lite- 
rature—and the meg of vicious 
dissipation, is not likely to prove the 
era of sober, dispassionate, and care- 
ful enquiry. There is, however, no 
short way to truth. The nature of 
things will not accommoédate itself to 
fhe laziness, the interests, or the vices 
of men. The paths which lead to 
knowledge are unalterably fixed, and 
can be traced only by slow and cau- 
tious steps.” P. 5. 

The first 6f these discourses is found 
ed upon | Cor. i. 23, 24.—in which 
the preacher directs the attention to 
two different classes of objectors td 
the sentiments these discourses are in- 
tended to defend.—* Those who 
deny the necessity of any mediation 
whatever; and those who question 
the particular nature of that media. 
tion which has been appointed— 
whilst the Deist, on the one hand, 
ridicules the very notion of a Media 
tor—and the philosophising Chris- 
tian, on the other, fashions it to hig 
own hypothesis, we are called on to 
vindicate the word of truth, from the 
injurious attacks of both—and cares 
fully to secure it, not only against the 
Open assaults of its avowed enemies, 
but against the more dangerous of its 
false or mistaken friends.” P. 4. 

On eS efficacy of repentance and 
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obedience, we find the following ar- 
gument: 

‘“ Thus, when in the outset of his 
argument, the Deist tells us, that as 
obedience must be the object of God’s 
approbation, and disobedience the 
cneeg of his displeasure; it must 
ollow, by natural consequence, that 
when men have transgressed the di- 
vine commands, repentance and 
amendment of life will place them in 
the same situation as if they had never 
offended. He does not recollect, that 
actual experience of the course of 
nature, directly contradicts the as- 


sertion—and that, in the common oc-' 


currénces of life, the man who, by 
intémperance and voluptuousness, 
oe injured his character, his fortune, 
ahd his health, does not find himself 
instantly restored to the full enjoy- 
ment of these blessings, on repenting 
of his past misconduct, and determin- 
ing on future amendment:—now if 
the attributes of the Deity demand, 
that the punishu.ent should not out- 
live the crime, on what ground shall 
ees this temporal dispensation? 
—the diiference in degree, cannot af- 
fect the question in the least—it mat- 
ters not, whether the punishment be 
Jong or of short duration; whether in 
this world or the next—if the justice, 
or the goodness of God require that 
punishment should not be inflicted 
when repentance has taken place ; 


it must be a violation of those attri-, 


butes, to permitany punishment what- 
ever, the most slight, or the most 
transient :—nor willit avail to say, that 
the evils of ¢Ais dife attendant upon 
vice, are the effects of an established 
constitution, and follow in the way of 
natural consequence ; is not that es- 
tablished constitution itself, the effect 
of the divine decree? and are not its 
several operations as much the ap- 
poiatment of its almighty framer, as 
if they had individually tlowed from 
his immediate direction ?—but be- 
sides, what reason have we to suppose, 
that God’s treatinent of us in a future 
state, will not be of the same nature 
as we find it in this—according to 
established ruics, and in the way of 
patural consequence? Many circum- 
$tances might be urged, on the con- 
trary, to evince the likelihood that it 
will; but this is not necessary to our 
present purpose—it is sufficient, that 
the Deist cannot prove that it will nor; 
our experience of the present state of 
things evinces, that indemnity is aot 


the consequence of repentance here 
can he adduce a counter experience 
to shew that it will hereafter ?>—The 
justice and goodness of God are not 
then necessarily concerned, in virtue 
of the sinner’s repentance, to remove 
all evil consequent upon sin in the 
next life, or else the arrangement of 
events in this, has not been regulated 
by the dictates of justice and good- 
ness ;—if the Deist admits the latter, 
what becomes of his natural reli- 
gion ? 

‘* Now let us enquire, whether 
the conclusions of abstract reasoning 
will coincide with the deductions of 
experience; if obedience be at all 
times our duty, in what way can pre- 
sent repentance release us from the 
punishment of former transgressions ? 
Can repentance annihilate what is 
past? or can we do more by present 
obedience than acquit ourselves of 
present obligation? or does the con- 
trition we experience, added to the 
positive duties we discharge, consti- 
tute a surplusage of merit, which 
may be transferred to the reduc- 
tion of our former demerit? and _ is 
the justification of the philosopher, 
who is too enlightened to be a Chris- 
tian, to be built, after all, upon the 
absurdities of supererogation ?—* We 
* may as well aflirm,’ says a learned 
divine, ‘ that our former obedience 
* atones for our present sins, as that 
* our presentobedience makes amends 
‘ for antecedent transgressions ;’ and 
it is with a peculiar ill grace, that this 
sufficiency of repentance is urged by 
those who deny the possid/e efficacy 
of Christ’s mediation, since the ground 
on which they deny the latter, equally 
serves for the rejection of the for- 
mer. ‘The xecessary connection be- 
tween the merits of one being and the 
acquittal of another, not being less 
conceivable than that between obedi- 
ence at one time, and the forgiveness 
of disobedience at another.” P. 5 
—8. P 

Among the many arguments em- 
ployed by Dr. Magee, in defending 
the subject of his discourses, we se- 
lect the following refutation of the 
objection, that represents the doctrine 
of the atonement, as founded upon 
the divine placability: the preacher 
observes, “ The sacrifice of Christ 
was never deemed by any who did 
not wish to caluminate the doctrine 
of atonement, to have made God 
placable, but merely viewed as the 














means appointed by divine wisdom, 
by which to bestow forgiveness; and 
agreeably to this, do we not find this 
sacrifice every where spoken of as 
ordained by God himself?—God so 
loveth the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life, and herein is love, not that 
awe loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sinsy—and again, we are told, that 
© we are redeemed—with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of alamb without ble- 
mish, and without spot—who verily was 
foreordained before the foundation of the 
world;—and again, that Christ is the 
lamb slain from the foundation of the 
aorld;—when then, the notion of 
the efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ, 
contained in the doctrine of atone- 
ment, stands precisely in the same 
foundation with that of pure inter- 
cession—merely as the means where- 
by God has thought fit to grant his 
favour and gracious aid to repentant 
sinners, and to fulfil that merciful 
intention, which he has at all times 
entertained towards his fallen crea- 
tures; and when, by the same sort 
of representation, the charge of im- 
placability in the Divine Being, is 
as applicable to the one scheme as to 
the other; i. e. when it is a calumny 
most foully cast upon both: we may 
estimate with what candour this has 
been made, by those who hold the one 
doctrine the fundamental ground of 
their objections against the other; 
for on the ground of the expressions 
of God’s sobeandid love to his crea- 
tures every where through Scripture, 
and of his several declarations that he 
forgave them freely, it is, that they 
principally contend, thatthe notion of 
expiation by the sacrifice of Christ, 
eannot be the genuine doctrine of the 
New Testament. 

But still it is urged, “ in what wav 
can the death of Christ, considered 
as a sacrifice of expiation, be con- 
ceived to operate to the remission of 
sins, unless by the appeasing a Being, 
who otherwise would not have for- 
given us?’’—To this the answer of 
the Christian is, “* | know not, nor 
does it concern me to know, ia what 
manner the sacrifice of Christ is con- 
nected with the forgiveness of sins ; 
it is enough, that this is declared by 
God to be the mediym through 
which my salvation is effected. I 
pretend not to dive into the counsels 


Allnatt’s Poems. 
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of the au! T submit to his wis- 
dom, and I will not reject his grace, 
because his mode of vouchsafing itis 
not within my comprehension,’ 

(10 be continued.) 


i 


X. Poverty, @ Poem, with seve- 
ral others on various Subjects, chiefly 
religious and moral, by CHARLES 
A. ALLNATT. 12mo. stitched, pp. 
59. Price 2s. Matthews, dl» 
Williams, Stationers’ Court. 

ocmmeee 

CONTENTS. 
OVERTY.—God in Christ; or, 
Gilead’s Balm.—Godly simpli- 
city.—To} a friend. —The pious re- 
solution. — Apostacy.—The verdant 
bank.—Spring.—On a deformed but 
very pious man.—Parliamentary elec- 
tions improved.—An address to Wa- 
ter converted into Wine.—Faith— 

Elegy.—On Psalm Ixv. 13—Hymn 

for ‘fhanksgiving-day.—French * de- 

cade.——I apLes—The fly and pot 
of honey.—The man and the pea- 
cock. SaTires— Ordination.— 

On an epicure.—On a scribbling, 

satirical parish-clerk.—On two very 

a ines of a tallow-chandler.— 

On Miro.—On the hair-powder li- 

cence tax, at a time when a tax on 

dogs was generally expected. 
A 
By the preface we find that the 

Poem, “ on Poverty, was written with 

a view to the late alarming crisis; and 

that the others were chosen out of a 

large collection, the composition of 

which, at intervals, afforded the au- 
thor the means of beguiling the hours 

Pd a long sickness in his more juvenile 

aavs. 





In the Poem on POVERTY is the fol- 
lowing Description : 

** Upon a common, ina nook obscure, 

CouLin resides, oppress’d, deserted, 
poor; 

Mud-mould’ring walls support the 
tott’ring shed, 

Where the old peasantlays his wretch- 
ed head ; 

The crazy structure rocks with ev’ry 
wind, 

And wintry gusts a free admittance 
find ; 

The crouching tenant with awaken’d 
fears 

Hears the rough blast, and shivers 
while he hears, 
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No crackling blazes his.rude hearth 


adorn, 
But all is dreary, chilling, and for- 
. lorn 


Son of Affliction, half consum’d with 
care, - 
Mean pis abode, but meaner still his 
are, 
Eighty long winters have profusely 
shed 


A hoary lustre round his aged head ; 
Yet still he talks how happy once he 


; liv’d, 

And tells of comforts he has long sur- 
viv'd: 

Of comforts past he takes a fond re- 
view, 

Heaves the deep sigh, and bids them 
all adieu. 

So tender matrons seek a sad relief 

For perish’d children, and indulge 
their grief. 


His walls are naked now, yet once, 
alas! 
A sightly warming-pan of polish’d 
brass 
Hung, how resplendent! by the 
chimney’s side, 
Its humble master’s glory, and his 
ride. 
Then were his shelves opprest with 
massy weight 
Of burnish’d pewter’s ornamental 
plate: 
The honest housewife wily rang’d the 


row, 
And destin’d these for use, and those 
for show. 
Then the hung chine, prepar’d with 
: nicest care, 
Her table grac’d, and nut-brown ale 
was there. 
Then the fed hog lay basking in the 


ys 
For Christinas’ distant day a rich sup- 


ply. , , 

But now the cot yields no such dainty 
fare, 

Nor pewter, chine, nor nut-brown ale 
are there: 

No blood of swine, for Coin 
slaughter’d, reeks, 

Nor well-cur’d bacon tempts with 
ruddy streaks ; 

No shining dishes rang’d in_rural 
show 

Deck his bare shelves, to call him 
master now.” 


This Poem closes with an apo- 
strophe to Charity -— 


Alinatt’s Poems 


‘* All hail! benignant name, sweet 
é Cyagity! 
© prompt to pity, eager to su ; 

Rlesentnetine af ee Leatente A 

Friend of the world, and parent of 
mankind : 

That pries in dungeons, anxious looks 
around, 

And drops the lucid tear where woes 
abound, 

Nor tears alone—O! dear to man 
and God, 

Let ev'ry breast provide thee an 
abode; 

Let ev’ry pulse beat high with thee, 
and thrill, 

Pervade each soul, and all intentions 


Let thy kind beams on humble peas 
sants shine, 
Be thine to pity, to relieve be thine. 


And thou, Religion! soul trans- 

forming flame, 

(Let earth thy pow’r, let heav'n thy 
praise proclaim) 

Co in possess’d of thee could wish no 
more, 

And without thee a Crassus must be 
poor— 

Come then, Religion, and the toiling 
hind 

Shall more than bread in thine em- 
braces find. 

Thy precious balm distill’d upon his 
heart, 

His wants subside, his sorrows all dee 
part: . 

He sees his storm-beat cottage proud- 
ly rise 

More than a palace—half a paradise. 


Sohe who erst repos’d his weary 

head, 

A stone his pillow,.the cold ground 
his bed, 

When to his leaping heart thy joys 
were giv’n, 

Exclaim’d with rapture—‘ "Tis THE 
GATE OF HEAV’N!’” 


ee 


As a specimen of ‘the Author’s Sa- 
tires, we select the’ two following :— 


ON THE RELIGION OF AN EPICURB, 
“ Whose God is their BELLY.” 


“ Here’s my religion; Demas cry’d, 
And to his dreast his hand apply’d. 
Oh! no, says.Marcas, with a frown, 
It lies a little wer down.” 


© 














On two very unequal lines of a Tai. 
low- Chandler. 


Just like the candles on his shelves, 

His two dull lines the chandler 
mixes: 

The first outmetes the longest twelves; 

The latter scarce exceeds his sixes.”’ 


—K—_~_——_<Kz&—aeE—eeEe=_e=== 


KI. The Duty of not running in Debt. 
Considered in a DéSeourse preached 
before the University of Cambridge. 
By Georce WHITMORE, B.D. 
0 ea St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
Is. 6d. 


HIS discourse is dedicated to the 
noblemen and gentlemen who 
were lately under the Author’s tui- 
tion at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
It is published in deference to the re- 
quest of some of the Author’s friends, 
and the a if any, are to be 
given to the Society for Maintaining 
the poor Orphans of the Clergy, and 
to the Society of Philanthropic Re- 

form, 

EE 


EXTRACT. 


‘ TO incur large debts, when we 
have not the means, perhaps not the 
inclination, to discharge them, is now 
so far from being thought shameful, 
that it is rather considered as a lofty 
ennobling distinction, the prerogative 
ef those superior characters who 
aspire to lead mankind. ‘The same 
mean and unworthy causes that ac- 
tuate the higher classes, a defect of 
moral principle, the influence of ex- 
ample, the pabit of indolence, the 
hatred of trouble, the suggestions of 
vanity, and the inordinate love of 
pleasure, have propagated this vi- 
cious practice through all orders of 
society. Though the amount of the 
debts may be different, the ruinous 
consequences are very nearly in the 
same degree. He who voluntarily 
spends more than he can afford is 

ishonest in exact proportion to his 
prodigality ; whether his income rise 
to thousands, or depend on the daily 
exertions of his bodily strength. ‘This 
species of profligacy is indeed so uni- 
versal, that it ranks high amongst the 
glaring vices of the age, which sap 
equally the foundation of our moral 
and political welfare. Still the 
i multitude persevere in 
the same giddy course of extrava- 


Whitmore’s Duty of not running in Debt. 
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gance and folly; and it is perhaps 
only the unfortunate ruined creditor, 
who, feeling the dreadful conse- 

uences, is duly sensible of the injus- 


tice, wickedness, and cruelty of this 


criminal, though prevailing habit. 
But, custom, though it has a marvel- 
lous tendency to blind the eyes, can- 
not change the real nature of things ;— 
cannot render that lawful which God 
has forbidden.”” P.2—4, 

‘* A celebrated moral writer has 
well observed, that, according to mo- 
dern manners, it is not the cruel cre- 
ditor, but the merciless debtor we 
should complain of, and daily expe- 
rience verifies the justness of the ob« 
servation. ‘There is scarce any one 
arrived at the years of maturity, who 
has not suffered by the carelessness 
of others in pecuniary concerns. But 
that useful body of men, to whom 
trade is the business of life, being 
most exposed to this particular mis- 
chief, labour under the evil in its ut- 
most magnitude. They are wound. 
ed not only in their fortunes but ia 
their feelings. Repeated delay of 
payment, notwithstanding repeated 
promises, produces the feverish aux 
iety of perpetual expectation, baulk- 
ed by perpetual disappointment. In 
the anguish of their souls they bit- 
terly experience how truly hath 
the wise man said, ‘ Hope deferred 
‘ maketh the heart sick.’ 

‘«« But this is not all: whoever has 
visited our unfortunate places of con- 
finement, has found there many, lan- 
guishing in_ hopeless inactivity and 
want, whilst their guilty debtors are 
revelling in a round of pleasure, 
wholly regardless of the misery which 
their protligate extravagance has 
brought on the industrious and the 
worthy. It has been many an honest 
man’s severe fate, to be reduced to 
utter ruin, not by the hardness of the 
times, not by his own fault, but solely 
by his inability to collect his arrears. 
His own creditors grow impatient; 
will grant him no farther respite; he 
is arrested, and rots in goal. His wife 
dies, perhaps, of a broken heart; and 
his helpless childrea, whom he thought 
to have brought up in comfort and ia 
virtue, to be sseful members of their 
country, deprived of parental support 
and protection, are abandoned to pe- 
nury and vice, and become the pest 
of society, the very scorn and refuse 
of mankind. 

“ Jf these reflections are founded, 
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as I trust they are, in truth and jus- 
tice, can we listen to them without 
émotion ? Can indolence or vanity, 
induce us to persevere in a vicious 
practice, so pregnant with mischief, 
so ruinous to ourselves and others,’ 








KIT. Ercur Lerrers on the Peace ; 
and on the Commerce and Manufac- 
tures of Great Britain. By Sir ¥re- 
pERICK Morton Even, Bart. 
Svo. stitched, Ss. 6d. Wright, 
Piccadilly. Pp. 32. 


O these Letters an advertisement 
is prefixed, by which we learn, 
that the contents “ were originally 
addressed to the Editor of the Por- 
cupine, and published in that news- 
paper, in the course of the last three 
months, under the signature of ‘ Phi- 
“Janglus.’ With the hope that in their 
present form, at the present crisis, 
they may prove acceptable to the 
public, | have carefully revised the 
various documents they contain, and 
brought them down to the latest pe- 
riod on which information could be 
procured.” 

The four first letters contain a dis- 
cussion of the preliminaries of peace ; 
answer to objections; state of St. 
Domingo ; the balance of power, and 
theconquest of Egypt. The latter 
four are upon * the commerce of 
Great Britain with the conquered 
islands; the neutral powers; the Bri- 
tish colonies, and the Belligerent 
Powers.”’ 

‘The paper, to the editor of which 
these letters were originally addressed, 
has ‘* pointedly and decidedly con- 
demned the measures’? employed to 
etfect peace, and which the work before 
us is designed to vindicate, by answer- 
ing objections against the peace, and 
shewing its probable advantages. ‘The 
first letter contains an extract from 
the Porcupine, which states the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions of France as an 
objection, when compared with her 
former dominions, and the cessions 
granted to us in the preliminaries: to 
which our Author replies, “ in order 
fairly to appreciate our present situa- 
tion, we should recoliect what was 
the chief object that induced France 
to attack us, and how far she has ac- 
complished it. It was to revolutionize 
ws. ‘That the war, on our part, was 
purely defensive; that we had no 


views of conquest or aggrandisement, 
that we armed only to support our 
ancient allies, to vindicate our inde- 
pendence, and to protect our invalu- 
able constitution from foes, both fo. 
reign and domestic, no one wha has 
read Mr. Marsh’s collection of au- 
thenticated facts, respecting the po- 
litics of Great Britain and France, 
can entertain a doubt. If we failed 
in the first object, our failure was not 
ascribable to want of zeal, exertion, 
or perseverance. We fought and ne- 
otiated for the powers of Europe 
fine after they had ceased to fight or 
to negotiate for themselves. But if 
we could not save others, we saved 
ourselves.” P. 4, 5. ' 

After stating our successful resist- 
ance of France, our negotiations at 
Petersburg, our conquest in Egypt, 
the value of Ceylon and Trinidad, 
and our acquisitions in the East, our 
Author proceeds: “ Of the acqui- 
sitions of France, | entertain very dif- 
ferent sentiments from those ex- 
pressed by the Porcupine; but nei- 
ther your limits, nor my leisure, will 
allow me to compare her gains of po- 

ulation and territory with her losses, 
both moral and political. The ac- 
count would be a long one. In less 
distracted times, France herself may 
probably strike a fair balance, set 
down her losses with correctness, and 
compute her gains without exaggera- 
tion.” 

“It is no objection to peace, that 
by it much must be hazarded ; for 
mere would be hazarded by a pro- 
longation of the contest. All great 
political measures, war and peace 
more especially, are experiments. 
Our statesmen well know, that more 
than mere parchment is required to 
cement the amity of nations; that 
time, the most powerful of agents, 
the chief improver of human institu- 
tions, inust co-operate with political 
wisdom to render peace a blessing; 
that self-interest will soften antient 
animosities ; and that commerce, ‘the 
‘ golden girdle of the globe *,’ will 
bind us together when our fiercer pas- 
sions would disunite us. 

*« It is a narrow policy to suppose, 
that our prosperity must be advanced 
by the ruin of France. A commer. 
cial nation will be benefitted by an 
increase of her best customers. ‘The 
“more industrious France becomes, the 


* Cowper. 
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more sensible will she be of the bles- 
sings of peace, and the more anxious 
to preserve them. Nor will her ad- 
vances in social arts, though — 
may add to her strength, diminis 
our security. It seems to have been 
wisely ordained by Providence, that 
the wealth of nations should not dis- 
pose them to aggressions, though it 
may furnish them with defence. ‘lhe 

oorest and most uncivilized tribes 

ave ever been the greatest con- 
querors. 

“ You seem to apprehend, « that 
what the republic cannot etlect by 
force, she may accomplish by cralt, 
and that we must fall, like the ‘l'ro- 
jams, . 





Captique dolis, lacrymisque coacti, 

* Quos neque Tydides, ‘nec Larisseus 
* Achilles, 

*Non anni domuere decem, non mille 

caring.’ 


*T entertain no such apprehen- 
sions: I consider our undisputed so- 
vereignty in the East, and our unioa 
with Ireland, (another beneficial con- 
sequence of the war, which you have 
passed over) as some ‘indemnity for 
‘ the past, and security for the fu- 
‘ ture.” ‘To these most valuable ac- 
quisitions, but above all, to the ac- 
tivity of British industry, and the 
energy of British spirit, (which, under 
the blessing of Providence) have con- 
ducted us through war with honour, 
I look with confidence for resources 
that may preserve us in peace with- 
out humiliation.” P.9—11. 

On the subject of the balance of 
power, we find the following observa- 
tions: * Thus, from unfoiding the 
page of history, we may confidently 
determine, that laws tempered by 
freedom, and favourable to industry, 
will render a people prosperous and 
happy; that distracted and corrupt 
administrations must produce misery 
at home and weakness abroad; that 
military governments, after some 
time, fall into impotence and Jan- 
guor, and that pure democracies 
usually end in anarchy or despotism. 
These, and similar truths, we recog- 
nize as axioms of state, and (though 
sometimes disappointed) we make 
them the rules of our public con- 
duct: they are either buoys to point 


out our danger, or beacons to direct’ 


us to safety. : 
“ If we apply political experience 
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to the consideration of our present 
circumstances, and from an investi- 
gation of the past attempt to antici- 
pate the future, we may possibly dis- 
cover, that in times less prosperous; 
Britain had no reason to despair, and 
that confidence becomes her now. 
We may find precedents to shew, 
that an advantageous péace has cre- 
‘ated dissatisfaction, but we shal} tind 
none to prove that a peace, like the 
present, has been the forerunner of 
ruin. Ill-omened birds, vain foretel- 
lers of tempests, may perch on our 
masts; but the vessel of the state will 
hold on ‘her course.’ We should be 
vigilant; we ought not to be fearful. 
Our favigators still plough the sea 
and grow rich by commerce, amidst 
all the dangers of climates, storms, 
rocks, and quicksands. 

“ Many of the objections which 
have been, and are likely to be, urged 
against the preliminaries of peace, 
may be included in this short though 
May me proposition ;— that, 
by sheathing the sword we have rati- 
fied the subversion of the balance of 
power in Europe ®, on the preserva- 
tion of which our existence, as a na- 
tion, essentially depends.’ P.2i—93. 

The Author proceeds to state the 
principal alterations which have taken 
place within the last one hundred and 
fifty years in the territorial division 
of Europe,” and remarks, “ An am- 
bitious continental power may add a 
contiguous province to her frontier: 
an insular one can only enlarge the 
bounds of empire by acquiring de- 
tached provinces. But whilst our 
neighbours have extended their limits, 
Britain has increased her power (the 
power, 1 mean, of defence, for all 
other is precarious and illusory) by - 
improvements in internal organiza- 
tion, which have doubled her popula- 
tion; by coionization, by agriculture, 
by manufactures, and by commerce, 
the parent of naval power. . . . * 
« Britain has shewn, that her sta- 
tion in the scale of Kurope depends 
not on a fanciful equilibrium which a 
congress of nations can adjust, but on 
resources Which can be created, and 
energies which can be exerted, by 
herself. Diplomatic interference, ne- 

* It was Fontenelle, I believe, who said 


that the follies of cabinets constituted the 
true balance of Europe, 
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gotiation, and treaty, may sometimes 
preserve a feeble state from imme- 
diate dissolution ; but when did they 
inspire a timid people with manly 
sentiment and vigour, or make those 
powerful who had no confidence in 
themselves? Of all nations in Eu- 
rope, Britain has the least occasion to 
dread the interpretation, or to court 
the mediation of neutral states. Her 
insular situation renders her inacces~ 
sible to all, except the maritime 
powers. Her unfitness for continental 
conquest secures her from jealousy. 
She can only affect Europe by her 
alliances and subsidies, &¢.” P. 33 
34. 

On the subject of commerce we 
find various average statements of 
the weight and value of the com- 
modities imported and exported; 
the result of which is, that notwith- 
standmg in former wars trade has 
been diminished, during the last, it 
has experienced a yearly increase ; 
and the Author declares himself con- 
vinced, that peace will by no means 
prove unfavourable to our commerce, 
“Fhe Author argues thus: ‘ | have en- 
deavoured to shew, that, though the 
greatest part of the colonial trade ac- 
quired by us during the war must 
revert to other countries, and our 
commerce with the neutral powers of 
the north must be reduced within 
much narrower bounds than it is at 
present, we may reasonably expect 
that the export of our manufactures to 
the United States will increase, that 
our settlements in America, the West 
Indies, and Asia, will be improving 
markets, and that returning amity and 
tranquillity will supply us with new 
customers in those belligerent states 
in Europe with whom our intercourse 
has been suspended or embarrassed 
during the contest. It is, however, 
material to recollect, that neither the 
tonnage nor the values of imports and 
exports furnish a fair comparison of 


the relative importance of the dif-. 


ferent branches of our foreign. trade. 
‘The exportation of a piece of British 
broad cloth is more beneficial to us 
than the re-exportation of a quantity: of 
Bengal muslin, or of West India cof- 
fee, of equal value. The exportation 
of a piece of broad cloth to.a neigh- 
bouring country is more beneficial to 
us than the exportation of the same 
commodity toa distant country. The 
reasons are obvious, The vent of 
°o 


~ 


British manufactures gives more ent 
ployment to British industry, and 
contributes more to our internal im. 
provements than the vent of foreign 
manufacture or of colonial produce, 
The circuitous trade carried on with 
the East and West Indies, for the 
supply of other nations in Europe, ig 
much too slow in its returns, to'set so 
much labour in motion, and to afford 
employment and subsistence to so 
great a part of the nation, as a direct 
trade with our neighbours; a trade 
which, whilst it enables them t6 be- 
nefit by vicinage, and to procure 
what they want at the cheapest rate, 
enables us to purchase the linens of 
Holland with the woollens of York- 
shire, and the wines of France with 
the hardwares of Birmingham. , .« 

“ The flourishing state of our com- 
merce, which during a long and ar- 
duous struggle, has been extended by 
British industry, and protected by 
British valour, affords a memorable 
example of what may be etfected by 
the sense, the spirit, and the perse- 
verance of the people. 


—— Quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 
Utile propesuit nobis exemplar. 


‘ May the lesson not be throwr 
away ! May Britain, during peace, 
gratefully recolleet that, whilst a 
great part of Eurape, deficient either 
in wisdom or in courage, has sacri- 
ficed its independeace with the vain 
hope of preserving its property, a vi- 
gorous resistance has enabled her to 
maintain her indepeadence, and, by 
the sacrifice of a part, to render the 
remainder of her wealth more valu- 
able and more improveable! May she 
gratefully recollect, that the revolu~ 
tionary system, which she has op- 
posed, has not forced her to surrender 
her commerce to preserve her con- 
stitution, and that the cessation of 
hostilities does not call on her to sur- 
render her constitution to preserve 
her commerce. They both may, they 
both will, flourish together; and 
when, at some future period, the 
feverish ambition of mankind shall 
compel her to unsheath the sword, 
her constitution and her commerce 
will again supply her both with mo- 
tives, and with means, to prosecute 
the contest until it can again be ter- 
minated with safety and honour.” /. 
129-132, 














XU. Scripture BroGrarny: or 
the Lives and Characters of the prin- 
cipal Personages recorded in the Sa» 
cred Writings, particularly adaptea 
to the Instruction of Youth and private 
Families. By JoHN WarTKiINs, 
L.LD, Author of the Biographical 
and Historical Dictionary, &¢. &c. 
12mo. boards 4s. 6d. and bound and 
lettered 5s. pp. 491. Phillips, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard; Hurst, and 
Button and Son, Paternoster-Row, 
Harris, St. Paul’s Church-yard; 
Conder, Bucklersbury ; Matthews, 
Strand; Spragg, Panton Street; 
and Tabart, New Bond Street. 


HE importance and advantage 

likely to result from the species 
of instruction this valuable little book 
is designed to convey we give in the 
Author’s own words! ‘“ We behold 
in men of like passions, and placed 
in like situations with ourselves, the 
advantages which are the result of 
early piety, of virtuous resolution, of 
lowliness of mind, and of religious 
integrity. We may thus see the 
‘ beauty of holiness,’ as it were em- 
bodied, and exhibiting its graces in 
a-variety of forms, and under nume- 
rous circumstances, which in the 
bustle of public life would pass by, lost 
and unheeded. The religious cha- 
racter is contemplated to advantage, 
in prosperity and adversity, bearing 
the one with a humble and thankful 
heart, and the other with calmness 
and resignation. But religion is, pro- 
bably, seen in its greatest lustre du- 
ring the dark and dismal hour of 
death. In that solemn season when 
the busy scenes of folly are shut out, 
when the noise and contentions of 
the world are no longer heard, when 
splendid rank and honour are disre- 
garded, when pomp and riches, and 
pleasures bear the glaring and morti- 
fying inscription of vanity and verxa- 
tion; then pt Religion look through 
the gloom, and as she smiles upon 
the dying Christian, kindles in the 
bosom, even of the vain and irre- 
ligious beholder, a wish to die the 
death of the righteous, and to have 
his latter end like his, 


“* In this grand point it is that the 
excellency of Biography is strikingly 
displayed, by introducing us not only 
to the acquaintance of the wise and 

Vou. 
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good in their meditations, and in 
their labours of piety and love, but 
also to their dying beds, where we 
behold the triumph of faith over the 
fears of death, and see them breath- 
ing their souls with joyful hope into 
the hands of their heavenly Father.’’ 
Preface, p. 3, +. 

he description and design of this 
publication, is thus given by the au- 
thor, at the close of his preface : 

‘** Some perhaps may object, that [ 
have not been sufficiently copious in 
the life of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour, and that I have totally omit- 
ted all his disciples. To have gone 
more into detail on so great a subject 
as the history of Jesus, would have 
far exceeded the limits to which I was 
confined. My principal design was 
to shewthat all the worthies of the 
Old Testament witnessed of him, 
and to give in the biographical form 
an interesting sketch of redemption, 
from the fall of Adam to the ascen- 
sion of Christ. With the latter event 
my design was completed. 

In delineating the Scripture cha- 
racters, | had young persons chiefly 
in my view, and have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to render the whole pleas- 
ing and instructing to them. The 
seeds of piety cannot be sown too 
early; and nothing will so much 
recommend religion as an agreeable 
form. History and Biography are 
very attractive to young minds, and 
if we can recommend the essential 
principles of religion by means of 
this species of composition, an im- 
portant service will be rendesed to 
the rising generation. Preface, f. 
6. 7. 

This volume contains the biogra- 
phy of Adam.—Cain and Abel.— 
Enoch.— Noah. — Abraham.—lIsaac. 
—Jacob.— Joseph.—] ob.— Moses.— 
Balaam.— Joshua. — Ruth.— Samuel. 
—David.—st. John the Baptist —and 
Jesus Christ. 

Asa specimen of the author’s me- 
thod, we present our readers with the 
following quotation from the life of 
Balaam : 

“ As he was on his journey, the 
Almighty gave him another and stilt 
more remarkable sign that his con- 
duct was displeasing in his sight. The 
angel of Jehovah appeared in the way 
with a drawn sword in his hand, but 
the faculties of Balaam were intent 
upon worldly objects, and he beheld 
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not the apparition. The ass on which 
he rode, alone saw the tremendous 
vision, and to avoid it, turned aside 
into a field, which so provoked the 
prophet, that he smote her with his 
staif. The angel next appeared to 
oppose the progress of Balaam in a 
narrow way, which led through some 
vineyards, having a wall on each 
hand; here the ass again attempted 
to save her master by turning aside, 
and thereby crushed his foot against 
the wall. This roused his fury against 
the poor animal into greater violence, 
and he smote her with his staff with 
extreme severity. On coming toa 
pass still narrower than the former, 
the angel made a full stand, and the 
ass perceiving that is was impossible 
to avoid him, fell down beneath Ba- 
laam, who, with savage ferocity, laid 
on his blows with redoubled violence. 
The Almighty then opened the mouth 
of the injured animal, and gave her 
power to remonstrate with the infatu- 
ated prophet on the cruelty of his 
conduct: But Balaam, instead of 
perceiving the finger of God in this 
mysterious transaction, and calling 
his sin to remembrance, was a proof 
against even the power of miracles, 
and expressed a wish that he had 
a race in his hand to slay the 
faithful beast that had saved his 
life. The messenger of Jehovah 
now made himself visible unto him, 
and the terrified prophet immediately 
fell on his face to the earth. Before 
the angel proceeds to declare the pur- 
_ of his mission, he charges Ba- 
aam with cruelty to the poor and de- 
fenceless animal on which he rode. 
* Wherefore hast thou smitten thine 
ass these three times?’* Does the 
Almighty then take pity on the low 
and despised part of the brute crea- 
tion? Will he bring into judgment 
those acts of cruelty which insolent 
man commits upon the dumb and de- 
fenceless, however contemptible and 
insignificant they apparently may be? 
Let this incident in the story of Ba- 
Jaam, convince us that he does take 
cognizance of such actions, and that 
he will one day make an exact en- 
quiry concerning them, ‘ A righteous 
man regardeth the life of,” or is tender 
to ‘his beast;’ but the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel +.” 
Balaam was convinced now that his 
eagerness to undertake this journey 
was offensive to the Almighty, and, 


* Numbers xxxii. + Proverbs xii. 10. 


being filled with terror by the flaming 
vision before him, offered to return ; 
but it was in terms which plainly 
shewed that he wished rather to pro- 
ceed. ‘* Now, therefore,’ says he, 
“ if it displease thee I will get me 
back again.” The angel perceiving 
the sintulness of his heart, left him to 
his own inclination, but laid a power- 
ful command upon him not to speak 
a word more or less than as he should 
be directed from above. 

This circumstance has occasioned 
considerable speculation, and no little 
degree of ridicule according to the 
principles of different writers. Some 
commentators have turned the whole 
into allegory, or parable, or vision ; 


and they might, if they had pleased, 


with equal propriety, have made a 
fable or a dream ofthe whole history. 
Moses tells the story with as much 
plainness, perspicuity, and sober- 
ness, as he does any other in the 
sacred book; on what account, 
therefore, have we a right to depart 
from the literal construction of the 
relation? but is there any thing absurd 
in this miracle, any thing beneath the 
dignity of God, or inconsistent with 
the whole narrative > Fear to the con- 
trary. An ass may be proverbially 
stupid among men, but she is yet a 
part of God's creation, and she ap- 
pears to be fitly chosen on this occa- 
siou, to ** rebuke,’’ as St. Peter ex- 
presses it, ‘ the madness of the pro- 
phet*!’? Reason is supernaturally 
bestowed upon the dullest of quadru- 
»eds, that an oracle of wisdom may 
be confounded. The remonstrance 
of the ass is consistent, being not up- 
on the conduct of Balaam as a pro- 
phet, but as a master; not upon his 
disobedience to God, but upon his 
wanton cruelty to herself. Now what 
is there in this miracle that can make 
it an object of ridicule, or to raise a 
just objection to the truth of sacred 
history? Is any thing too hard for 
the Almighty, or is he to be tied down 
to such a mode of performing mi- 
racles as we shall conceive to be con- 
sistent? Is it more difficult, or is it 
more absurd to give a human voice 
and reason for a moment to an ass, 
than to an ideot; and ve not he 
who has given sight to the blind, and 
speech to the dumb, open the mouth 
of the most despised animal, to bring 
down the haugtiness and impiety ot 
man. 


* 2 Peter ii. 10. 
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XIV. IntropuctTion /o the New Tes- 
tament. By Joun D. MICHAELIs, 
late Professor in the University of 
Gottingen, Sc. Translated from the 
4th Edition of the German, and con- 
siderably augmented with Notes, and 
@ Dissertution on the Origin and Com- 
position of the three first Gospels. By 
Herpert Marsh, B.D. F.R.S. 
8vo.. vol. Hil. and IV. Cam- 
bridge, printed by J. Burgess, prin- 
ter. to the University, and sold by 
F. and C. Rivington, London; and 
J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


Y the preface to Vol. III. it ap- 
pears that the two former vo- 
Jumes of this work appeared about 
eight years ago, and some circum- 
stances are given which occasioned 
the delay of the present volumes. It 
would be foreign to our plan to refer 
back to the volumes published before 
the appearance of our Journal; suf- 
fice it to say, they have obtained the 
general suffrage of the learned, both 
at home and abroad. 

The third volume, now before us, 
consists of two parts; which, by be- 
ing paged and bound up separately, 
‘form, in fact, two volumes, the one 
containing the text of Michaelis, the 
other the notes and dissertation of 
the translator. The former contains 
nine chapters. 1. Of the number of 
the Canonical Gospels.—II. Of the 
harmony of the four Gospels.—III. 
Of the remarkable verbal harmony 
of the three first Gospels.—IV. Of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel.—V. Of St. 
Mark’s.—VI. Of st. Luke’s.—VII. 
Of St. Joha’s Gospel.—VIII. Of the 
Acts of the Apostles—IX. Study 
of Josephus recommended, &c. 

‘The second part of this volume 
contains the author’s notes on the 
former, with his dissertation on the 
origin and composition of the three 
first Gospels. 

These notes are in general too cri- 
tical and learned for the bulk of our 
readers; but the following are not 
of that description; and besides, give 
a fair specimen of our learned anno- 
tator’s sentiments, and of his manner 
of reasoning. 

When we have certain knowledge 
of the existence ofa fact, as that of 
an engagement between two armies, 
no contradictions in the accounts of 
that fact can deprive the existence of 
that fact itself’ But when the ques- 
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tion is in agitation, whether an al- 
ledged fact be true or not, our convic+ 
tion of the truth of it will certainly be 
affected by the concurrence or con- 
tradiction of the testimonies of its fa- 
vour. And if the contradictions are 
such as to be wholly incapable of a 
reconciliation, the proof of the fact 
will certainly not be so satisfactory 
as it would if the witnesses agreed. 
But since not every deviation is a 
contradiction, and the same fact, as 
viewed by different persons in ditfe- 
rent lights, not only may but must be 
reported by them in different ways, 
we must examine, whether the devi- 
ations are such as may: be explained 
on this principle. if they are, and 
the witnesses are in other respects 
credible, we can have no reason for 
refusing our assent. Further, we must 
distinguish variations in respect to 
concomitant circumstances from va- 
riations in respect to the main fact ; 
for the former are of much less im- 
portance. 

That the facts, which are related 
in @ommon by St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, are not arrang- 
ed by ail three evangelists, in chro- 
nological order, is certain; for the 
order of those facts is not the same in 
all three gospels. But we must not 
therefore conclude, that not one of 
them wrote in chronological order ; 
for one of them may have observed 
chronological order, which the other 
two did not; or two of them may 
have observed chronological order, 
while the third did not. Now St. 
Mark and St. Luke have generally 
placed the facts, which they have in 
common, in the same order, (the rea- 
son of which will be explained here- 
after) but St. Matthew, in the former 
half of his gospel, has placed a great 
number of the facts, wliich he has in 
common, with St. Mark and St. 
Luke, in a very different order. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose, 
that ali such facts happened in the 
order in which St. Matthew has 
placed them, and not in the order in 
which they are placed by St. Mark 
and St. Luke, for St. Matthew, as 
being an apostle, and eye witness to 
the facts, which he has recorded, 
must in general have known the time 
in which each of them happened, but 
which St. Mark and St. Luke, who 
were not eye witnesses, could not 
always know. Not to mention Ben. 
gel, Berthing, and other harmonists, 
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who make the facts, which are com- 
mon to these three evangelists, sub- 
ordinate to St. Matthew's arrange- 
ment, | will quote only the opinion 
of Eickhorn, who says, in his Univer- 
sal Library of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. I. p. 783. that ‘ the facts record- 
ed in the former part of St. Matthew’s 
gospel, were re-arranged by St. Mat- 
thew, acccrding to the exact order of 
time, as it would be easy to shew by 
an. analysis of the several sections of 
which that part is composed.’ Sir 
Isaac Newton was of the same opi- 
nion, for he says, in his Observations 
on Daniel, p. 152. of the edition 
printed at London in 1742, 4to. 
* That St. Matthew. was an eye wit- 
ness of what he relates, and so tells 
all things in due order of time, which 
St. Mark and St. Luke do not.’ And 
Bishop Pearce has adopted the same 
opinion; see Vol. I. p. 207. of his 
*‘ Commentary, with Notes, on the 
four Evangelists and the Acts of the 
Apostles,’ London, 1777, 2 vols. 4to. 
However, as there is hardly any 
rule without an exception, | would 
not assert that St. Matthew has in no 
instance whatsoever deviated from 
chronological order. P. 8—10. 

The fourth volume is a continua- 
tion of the text of Michaelis (for the 
notes of Mr. Marsh extend no fur- 
ther than the three first gospels). 
The subjects are thus arranged— 
Chapter X. Of Paul’s Epistles in ge- 
neral, viz. of the order in which they 
are placed, and that he wrote more 
than are now extant.—XI. Of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. — XII. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians.—X III, 
To Titus.—XI1V. Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians.—X V. First to Timothy. — 
XVI. To the Romans.~XVII. Ge- 
neral Remarks on some of the Epistles 
written by St. Paul during his Impri- 
sonment in Rome, and on-the Im- 
prisonment itself.—XVI|l. Epistle 
to Philemon.—XIX. To the Colos- 
sians.—XX.Tothelk-phesjans.—X XI. 
To the Philippians—XXII. Second 
Epistle to ‘limothy.—XXIII. St. 
Paul’s Character and Mode of Life. 
—XXIV. To the Hebrews.—XXV. 
General Remarks on the Catholic 
Epistles—XXVI. Of St. James.— 
XXVII. and XXVIII. Epistles of 
St. Peter. —XXIX of St. Jude.— 
XXX. Of the first Epistle of St. 
John. —XXXIL. Dissertation on 1 
Jobn v. 7—XXXIL. The two last 


Epistles of John.—XXXIII. Of the 
Apocalypse. 

In the XXIXth. chapter three 
sections are occupied in examining 
the external and internal evidences 
in favour of the authority of St. Jude’s 
Epistle, with many curious opinions 
on the-ninth verse, The result of the 
evidence in the mind of Michaelis is 
thus expressed,—** From the account 
which has been already given, it ap- 
pears that we have very little reason 
for placing the epistle of St. Jude 
among the sacred writings. If the 
ancient Church had decided posi- 
tively in its favour, this decision would 
not convince me that the Epistle of 
St. Jude was inspired ; but the an- 
cient church is so divided on this sub- 
ject, that whoever is guided by it 
must at least suspect or rather reject 
the Epistle of St. Jude. And if we 
are directed in our judgment by the 
contents of the epistle, we shall have 
still no inducement to believe that it 
isa sacred and divine work.’’ P. 394, 

The XXXI. chapter contains seven 
sections, which give an account of 
many arguments for retaining, and 
many for rejecting, 1 John v.7. high- 
ly interesting. ‘Lodo justice to the 
work a longer extract is necessary 
than our limits will allow, or we 
should be happy to have presented 
one to our readers. 

We shall now give a brief analysis 
of our Author’s Dissertation on the 
the three first Gospels. Chap. I. 
General statement of the question ; 
(viz. whether the Evangelists copied 
from each other, or from a common 
source. )—II. Of the Authors, who 
suppose, that the succeeding Evan- 
Thee copied from the preceding.— 
If. Of Griesbach’s hypothesis, in 
particular.—lY. Of the Authors who 
suppose that our Evangelists made 
use of a common document, or do- 
cuments.—Y. Of Eichhorn’s wg 
thesis in particular —V]. Of the Au- 
thors who have united both of the 
preceding suppositions.—V II. State- 
ment of all the parallel and coinci- 
dent passages of the three first Gos- 
pels; result of this statement; and 
an account of several very remark- 
able phenomena in the verbal har- 
mony of the Gospels —VIII. The 
supposition, that the succeeding Evan- 
gelists copied from the preceding, 
tried by these phenomena.—IX. The 
supposition, that the three first Evan- 
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elists made use of a common Greek 
Sennen, tried by these phzxno- 
mena.—X. The hypothesis, that our 
three first Gospels contain three 
Greek translations, made independ- 
ently of each other from the same 
Hebrew original, tried by these phe- 
nomena.—XI. Of the various forms, 
under which the general supposition 
of a common Hebrew document may 
be represented: with a general nota- 
tion, comprising all possible forms.— 
XII. Of some cautions necessary to 
be observed in determining any par- 
ticular form.— XIII. The various 
forms of the above-mentioned gene- 
ral supposition, as they may be re- 
presented, when it is assumed, that 
St. Matthew wrote in Greek, tried 
by the phenomena in the verbal har- 
mony of the Gospels.—XIV. The va- 
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rious forms of the above-mentioned 
general supposition, as they may be 
represented, when it is assumed, that 
St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew, tried 
by the phenomena in the verbal har- 
mony of the Gospels —XV. Descrip- 
tion of the Author’s hypothesis.— 
XVI. This hypothesis, tried by the 
phenomena in the verbal harmony 
of the Gospels —X VII. The same hy- 
pothesis tried by the phenomena in 
the contents and arrangement of the 
Gospels. 

Under chap. VII. Mr. M. gives a 
very curious and important table of 
parallel passages in the three first 
Gospels in the original; but the whole 
of this Dissertation is so connected as 
not to admit an extract suitable to 
our work, or generally interesting to 
our Readers. 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR, EDITOR, 


N consequence of your opening 
a department for correspoudence 

in your New Series, | have taken the 
liberty to address you relative to a 
publication which appears to me of a 
tendency dangerous to the cause of 
revealed religion, and the more so, as 
coming from a learned divine, and a 
srofessor in one of our universities. 
The work I allude to is entitled, 
“ On the Nature and Occasion of 
Psaim and ProPHeEcy. Twelve Cri- 
tical Dissertations.” By James Hur- 
pis, D. D. Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. (8vo. 268 
pages. Pr. Johnson. 

Before | offer any remarks on this 
extraordinary work, | beg leave to 
premise, that | by no means would 
attribute to the author any male- 
volent designs against our established 
religion ; I rather conceive, that hav- 
ing discovered a mere hypothesis, 
which charmed him as a poet, he has 
been led off his guard so much as not 
to be able rigorously to investigate its 
truth; nor has he, | would hope, per- 
ceived its tendency to encourage in- 
fidelity. 

Te must have little experience in 


literature, who knows not into what 
strange and wild notions learned men 
have often been betrayed by their 
fondness for a darling hypothesis of 
their own invention ; and in the pre- 
sent case, the claim of novelty is fully 
admitted.- 

The avowed object of Dr. H. is to 
enquire into ‘ the origin and imme- 
diate occasion of Psalm and Pro- 
phecy ;”’ and to shew that they were 
confined to a particular season of the 
year—the feast of the former rain, to 
which they had uxiformly, one way or 
other, an immediate reference. ‘The 
plan of his work I shall give in his 
own words, p. 2, 3. 

“ The subject to be discussed, must 
of necessity be distributed into sepa- 
rate dissertations. In the first of 
these the season of the Psalm and 
Prophecy, which it must be under- 
stood have both the same origin, be- 
long both to the same period of the 
year, and are often both composed 
by the same person, shall be deter- 
mined. 

“In the second, the manner of 
singing the psalm; and of receiving 
the word, shall be explained. 
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« In a more advanced part of this 
work, it shall be shewn, that she se- 
weral occasions on which the psalm is 
recorded by the sacred writers to 
have been sung, were in every respect 
similar, aud the contents of the psalm 
always the same, from the time of 
Judith upward, to the most early 
period upon record.” 

Dr. H. then applies the same by- 
pothesis to the prophets, and pre- 
tends to “ demonstrate,’”’ that from 
the time of Malachi to Elijah, and 
from Elijah up to the times of Abra- 
ham—“ the season of Psalm and 
Prophecy was never altered; and 
that there are but few occasions on 
which the prophet is not a regular 
messenger of God, who returns with 
the word at a certain period of the 
ear.’ 

Thus far I think we cannot misun- 
derstand our Author, that the GRAND 
OBJECT of prophecy was the RAINY 
SEASON, and the CHIEF OFFICE of 
the PRorHET and the Psatmrsr to 
foretel or celebrate it; and if this 
be true, I appeal to you and to my 
Readers, whether it does not: sink 
the prophets to the rank of star- 
gazers and prognosticators of the 
weather, and reduce the Old Testa- 
ment to the value of an o/d Hebrew 
almanack, 

But even this, shocking as it may 
appear, seems to me much less so than 
the perversion of Scripture and sacred 
criticism employed to give it the co- 
Jour of plausibility. 

The learned Professor begins by 
asserting, “ that the season of the 
promulgation of prophecy, and of 
singing the psalm, was at a great 
public feast, common to the Hebrews, 
with every other nation of the east; 
which feast was regulated by the re- 
turn of the periodical rains of au- 
tumn.”’ Tle then remarks, page 5, 
‘¢ With the Hebrews we read of a 
ormer and a fatter rain, which fell at 
particular periods, and without which 
they were liable to scarcity and fa- 
mine. The former rain seems to have 
sometimes descended in the eighth, 
and sometimes in the zinta month of 
theH ebrew year, not many weeks 
after the feast of tabernacles, which 
took place in the seventh month.” 
The /atter rain refers to “ the end of 
the showery season,” (a period of 
some weeks calm and dry weather 
intervening.’ P.55.) 

Having fairly stated the Author’s 


hypothesis, I proceed to shew the 
extravagant manner in which he ap- 
plies the language of the sacred 
writers in its favour. It has been re- 
marked of the learned Dr. Hammond, 
that having adopted peculiar hypo- 
theses relative to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the heresy of the 
Gnostics, he could see nothing else 
in the New Testament: so our Pro- 
fessor can see nothing in the Old 
‘Testament, but the former and the 
latter rain, and the feasts thereto be- 
longing. Of this | shail trouble you 
with a few out of many instances, 

** The great occasion of sacrifice, 
feasting, and thanksgiving, an occa. 
sion which gave birth to the wHoLE 
of that beautiful collection of odes, 
the book of psaLms, and aLMost 
ALL the prophecies,was the approach 
and fall of the formerrain”’ P. 14. 

In the following passage the awful 
judgments of God are reduced to the 
»henomena of a thunder-storm, and 
bie special presence to the showery 
season !—‘* Whenever the prophet 
speaks of God as approaching, or 
the day of the Lord as at hand, it may 
be taken for granted, that he is pre- 
dicting the autumnal rains. The He- 
brews do not, indeed, ascribe the 
Jpecial presence of God to any season 
but this, and therefore when he comes, 
he is always described as coming #0 
judge.” P.\9. 

Again, if the Psalmist exclaims, 
‘“¢ The Lord is K1nG; or, if the pro- 
phet declares, Jehovah shall reign in 
Mount Sion, it may be concluded 
that both are speaking of the former 
rain.’ In like manner, he tells us, if 
either ‘ speaks of Jehovah as the 
ROCK of his people, we may rest 
assured that he is celebrated as the 
source of waters.”” P. 21. 

According to our Author, the psalm 
‘‘ seems EVER to have taken place in 
the g/t, and to have been attended 
with ... . splendid illuminations,” 
Surely this writer must have read the 
Scriptures with a veil upon his eyes, 
if not upon his heart. David oiten 
speaks of praising God in the morn- 
ing, yea, three times ina day. (See 
Psalm lv. Ivii. Ixiii.) Great part of 
the service of the temple, it is well 
known, was as als in the morn- 
ing; but Dr H. like some fashionable 
people, turns day into night, and 
night into day. Let us hear his rea- 
son. When one prophet says, “ The 
light of the maon shall be as the light of 
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the sun ;”’ he explains it of the light 
of the former being increased by 
lamps and torches to be “ as clear as 
the day :’’ and this he calls alluding 
in a very elegant manner to the illu- 
minations. And’ when the prophet 
adds, ‘* the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold,’ our Author, (as if inspired 
by a moon-beam) tells us, it imports, 
that the illumination shall continue 
for ‘seven successive nights !’’—Still 
farther, ascending by a happy climax 
to the acme of absurdity, the learned 
Professor assures us, that when JE- 
HOVAH is spoken of as the “ light 
everlasting’’ of his people, it is a 
“ direct allusion to the illuminations.”’ 
P. 24-5. 

During these extraordinary nights 
we are told “the prophet was fa- 
voured with those divine communi- 
cations, which are termed the word 
of God.” But if these communica- 
tions respected only the approach of 
rain, which came. regularly in the 
eighth or ninth month, except in ex- 
traordinary cases, they surely little 
deserve to be called “ divine,” or to 
be stiled emphatically, ‘* the word of 
God!” 

But war too, according to this Au- 


thor, was regulated in the same man- 


her, commencing a little before the 
rainy season, and terminating on 
“the first appearance,” of its infal-. 
lible presages, p. 32. This, if true, 
must have made short campaigns, 
and the Hebrew annals would not 
have been so deeply stained with 
blood. But who can forbear a smile 
at such suppositions as the following ; 
that the flight of the Philistines, after 
the death of Goliah, was not occa- 
sioned by the loss of their champion, 
but by the approach of rain; and 
that the song of Moses at the Red 
Sea, was the song of rain, because he 
speaks of the waters overflowing ;— 
yet such are the arguments by which 
our ingenious Author labours to sup- 
port his hypothesis. See page 58, 
and 66. 

Of those noble odes which consti- 
tute the book of Psalms, and which 
have been hitherto understood as de- 
scriptive of the various feelings which 
agitate the heart of a good man, on 
a great variety of occasions, we have 
the following curious classification. 
In the first class he places those 
which betray much apprehension 
from the enemy, and much despair 


of rain.”"—In the second, those which 
** look forward to the rain and the 
flight of the enemy’’ as blessings, it 
is * devoutly presumed,” “ God will 
not withhold.”"—And in the third, 
‘those rapturous and extatic com- 
positions, which either exult at the 
certainty of their deliverance by the 
descent of the rain, or triumph over 
the foe, already dispersed by it, and 
rejoice in the anticipation of plenty.” 
So that the rain—the rain—and the 
rain, was still some way or other the 
burden of the sacred ode, and the 
pious Author had no feelings to ex- 
press but what concerned either the 
weather or the wars ! 

But let us examine his instances. 
When the Psalmist (Psalm xlii.) sants 
after God, we are informed (page 88.) 
that ‘* he longed for the rain.” 
When (Psalm xliii.) he prays “ send 
forth thy light and thy truth,” he is 
imploring rain and lightning, or 
rather wishing for ‘ the nocturnal 
illumination,” which also we are re- 
quired to believe is constantly intend- 
ed by the /igét of God’s countenance ! 
(page 91.) When he desires to “ walk 
before God in the light of the living,”’ 
(Psalm Ivi.) we are told “the He- 
brew literally signifies, that he may 
personally make procession to the pre- 
sence of his God, in the light of those 
that are preserved: (page 92.) that 
is, to make this consistent with the 
last interpretation, the height of Da- 
vid’s piety consisted in making proces- 
sion with lamps and flambeaux, to- 
gether with “the song, the shout, 
and the uuiversal uproar” of the peo- 
ple, (page 87.) in order to join the 
illuminations (which he calls the pre- 
sence of God) inthe Temple. What 
anew and easy “ practice of piety’’ 
is this! Surely a London mob must 
be very pious, for we have a recent 
instance, and shortly expect another, 
which will demonstrate how fond they 
are of lights and illuminations—yea, 
and of making procession too, with 
«“ music—the joy, the shout, and the 
universal uproar i)!” 

But to be serious, (as it is indeed a 
very serious misfortune that a learn- 
ed Doctor of Divinity, and Professor 
of Poetry should thus debase and ex- 
pose to ridicule the sublime devotion 
of our inspired writer;) [ shall add 
but one other specimen of our Au- 
thor’s new translation and exposition, 
which occurs in his version of the 
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one hundred and forty-third Psalm, 
a part of which runs iy “* Answer 
me speedily, O Lord, my hurricane 
faileth; hide not thy presence (in the 
‘jlluminations) from me, and I shall 
be likened to those that go down to 
the well... . Teach me to perform 
thy pleasure, for thou art my God, 
thy hurricane is plenty.’ Would the 
English reader believe, that this is 
the same text rendered by our trans- 
lator, and by learned men in general, 
thy Spirit is good? Will the Author 
produce any reason, any authority, 
or even any apology, for transforming 
the soul of the Psalmist, and even the 
Spirit of God, into a Aurricane! Will 
any Doctor of Theology pretend that 
ruach (mn) the Hebrew word used for 
spirit, properly signifies a hurricane ? 
or will he condescend to give us a 
reason for its being here so rendered ? 
I am much mistaken if he can. But 
if ruach signify a hurricane in the Old 
Testament, then should not pneuma, 
its corresponding word in the New 
Testament, signify the same ? 1 know 
that one learned critic talks, ridicu- 
lously enough, of “a holy wind,” and 
“a wind of holiness;’’ but our Au- 
thor would improve it, I suppose, to 
“a holy hurricane,’’—*‘ a hurricaneot 
holiness.”” So that between these 
two learned writers we shall get com- 
pletely rid of the Spirit of God, with 
all his works, and influences—yea, 
and of our own spirits too; for if when 
we read my spirit faileth, #.¢. fainteth, 
we are to read “ iny durricane faileth,”’ 
so, in other instances, we must read, 
“my 4urricane rejoiceth;’’ and as 
our Author applies the same term to 
Deity, we must read, “1 will pour 
forth my Aurricane upon all flesh ;” 
which, however applicable it might 
have been to the universal deluge, 
must sound extremely strange when 

romised as a blessing to all man- 
Find. 

I have confined my observations 
to the first class of Psalms; though 
the same strange and absurd explica- 
tion accompany the other classes. 
And as I conceive the Reader must 
be already tired of these absurdities, 
[ proceed no farther; but I would 
conjure men of learning, and those 
who conceive themselves to be men 
of genius, to be cautious how they 
attempt to obtrude on the public sys- 
seins, so repugnant to common sense, 
left, while they gain a momentary ap- 
plause for ingenuity and novelty, 


they provoke the lasting censure of 
ood men, and expose the sacred 
racles to the contempt and scorn of 
infidels, who are proud of such an 
opportunity for ridicule. 
Yours, &c. 
London, 15th Jan. CRITO, 
1802. 


*,* We are concerned to find the Au- 
thor of the work here animadverted upon 
with some severity, is recently deceased, 
a circumstance that seems unknown to 
our Correspondent : as however, his work 
is but recently published, and as our Cor- 
respondent’s motive appears not to be 
personal, we do uot consider the death of 
Dr. H. as a sufficient reason for suppressing 
these remarks, which any other Corres- 
pondent, who may object to their justice 
or propriety, is at equal liberty to answer, 

EDITOR, 


ERIE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

READ your Prospectus with a con- 

siderable degree of interest. Hav- 
ing been much disgusted with the 
party peneen of the existing re- 
views, | was gratified to hear of a Li- 
terary Journal, the plan of which pro- 
mises nearly the same utility, without 
their inconvencies and defects. Yet, 
Sir, asa man of some literary experi- 
ence, who has becn often disappointed 
in works of fair promise and liberal 
profession, permit me to say, I am 
not without my fears and jealousies 
respecting yours; and, at the same 
time, with your leave, I wish to sug- 
gest a few things which appear to me 
important to maintain the respecta- 
bility of your Work, and secure the 
public patronage. 

In your own department, Mr. Edi- 
tor, | would recommend to keep as 
much as possible to the analytical 
plan. I know that a good analysis 
requires care and candour. It is 
much more difficult than to copy a 
table of contents; yet who can be 
entertained or instructed with the 
latter? [t may recommend the book, 
but will not recommend your work 
to readers, who require jsomething 
to inform and please: nor will mere 
detached extracts satisfy; I would 
therefore advise, when practicable, to 
throw your contents into the narra- 
tive form, and to introduce your ex- 
tracts between, so as to relieve the 
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tedium of reading the mere heads of 
chapters. 

Another hint I have to offer, re- 
specting the nature of the works you 
honour with analysis and extract. If 
you wish to procure our respect and 
preserve our attention, you must not 
fill your pages with the ephemeron 

uctions of the herd of play-wri- 
ters and novelists, the poetasters and 
quidnuncs of the day. We must have 
useful science, (as popular as you 
please) sterling sense, nervous lan. 
guage ;—and, permit me to add, good 
morals and sound divinity in their 
turn; which is the more reasonable, 
as I suppose many of your readers 
will be of the clerical order, the bulk 
of whom are known not to be able to 
purchase books, though they are ex. 
pected to be men of extensive read- 
ing. In deference to their cloth, I 
would also hope you will sometimes 
indulge us witha little classical and 
biblical criticism, when it appears to 
you valuable and important. 

What I have to suggest to young 

correspondents is with equal pro- 
priety addressed to you, since it is to 
the kditor men look for the selection 
andsuperintendance of their papers. 
' Permit me to caution you against 
three or four sorts of scribblers, very 
dangerous to the peace of your rea- 
ders, and the success of your work, 

1. Angry politicians, whether minis- 
terial or anti-ministerial. Turn them 
over to the newspapers, Give us as 
much sound political information as 
om please, but teize us not with the 

ickerings of the inns and outs; the 
squabbles for the loaves and fishes. 


2. Religions Bigots, of all denomi- 
nations, whether in the establishment, 
or among the numerous sectaries that 
divide from it. Guard us froma per- 
secuting spirit on the one hand, and 
a turbulent disposition on the other— 
a temperate crerepanne and a peace- 
able dissenter, both claim our respect ; 
and nothing can be more unjust than 
the reflections of party journalists on 
the one side or the other. 

3. Sceptical philosophers, who, from 
alfected modesty, reduce every thing 
to a query,—hesitate on every impor- 
tant principle in morals or religion ; 
—and ** reason downward till they 
doubt of God.’ Rational investiga- 
tion should on all subjects be encour 
raged; at the same time, as those 
should be guarded against who wish 
to overiurn the first principles of re- 
ligion, morals, and civil government, 
and reducé it to anarchy and a- 
theism. 

4. Literary pugilists, those polemi- 
cal writers, who contend not for truth 
but victory, and who attack persons 
more than principles; whose object 
is rather to vilify an opponent than 
refute him. Yet such js human nae 
ture, that these writers, by publish 
ing wit for argument, and strong 
language for good sense, often ac- 
quire amomentary popularity, greats 
ly to the injury of truth, and the re- 
proach of public taste. 

‘These brief hints, Mr. Editor, are 
submitted to your opinion and revi- 
sion from one who means to be a 
subscriber, and, if aeceptable, an oc- 
sional contributor. 

OXONIENSIS, 








A LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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ARTS, 

The Complete Aquatinter: being the 
whole Process of Etching and Engraving 
in Aquatinta; the use of Aqua Fortis, with 
all the Tools necessary ; together with up- 
wards of fifty of the best Receipts, for 
Grounds, Varnishes, &c. collected from 
near a hundred.that are most.in use: the 
difficulties which may possibly occur 
pointed a and the method shewn how to 

Ol, 


obviate them: the whole rendered clear 

and practical. 4to. with a frontispiece, 

2s. 6d. Green, Wells Street. 
ASTRONOMY. 

The Celestial Companion. A Treatise, 
containing the Elements of Astronomy, by 
R, Woolsey, 21s, 

BIBLICAL, 

Oriental Customs ; or, an Illustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures ; by an Explanatory 
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Application of the Customs and Man- 
ners of the Eastern Nations. By Samuel 
Burder, octavo, boards, 9s. Williams, 
Button, &c. 

Extracts from the Pentateuch, compared 
with similar passages from the Gretk and 
Latin Authors, with Notes, By G. Pop- 
ham, D. D. Rivington. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

The Life of Bonaparte, First Consul of 
France, from his Birth to the Peace of Lune- 
ville, translated from the French, with a 
Portrait by Heath, 8s. boards. Robinsons. 

Adelphi. A Sketch of the Character of 
the Rev. John Cowper, by his brother W. 
Cowper, Esq. Is. Williams. 

Scripture Biography, by J. Watkens, 
LL.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Philips. 

Memonrs of the late Rev. James Garie, 
of Perth; with Extracts from his Diary, 
and an Appendix. Compiled by W. Gar- 
diner, Perth, 8vo. Ritchie. 

For the Benefit of Mrs. Garie and Family. 

Memoirs of John Bacon, Esq. R. A. by 
Richard Cecil, M. A. crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Some Account of W. Coombs, by the 
Rev. R. Hawker, D. D. 6d. Williams. 

Life and Wilitary Atchievements of Bo- 
naparte, Is, 6d. Badcock. 

Memoirs of Froissart, with an essay on 
his works, from the French of M. de St. 
Palaye, by T. Johnes, Esq. M. P. 5s. bds, 
White. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Epitome of Chemistry, in three 
parts, by W. Henry, second edition, 5s. 6d, 
boards. Johuson. 

DRAMA. 

Chains of the Heart; or the Slave by 
Choice. Musical drama, in three acts, 2s, 
Barker and Son. 

The Poor Gentleman, a comedy, in five 
acts, by George Colman, the younger, 
Qs. 6d. Longman and Rees. 

EDUCATION, 

An Attempted Reply to the Master of 
Westminster School, on the Subject of hts 
Defence of Public Education, by D. Mo- 
rice, author of the Art of Teaching, &c. 
H. D. Symonds; Lackington, Allen, & Co. 

A Dialogue between a Lady and her Pu- 
pils, describing a Journey through Fugland 
and Wales, by Mrs. Brook. H.D, Symonds, 

A New Practical French Grammar, by 
M. LAbbe Creully, bound, 3s.6d, Lack 
ington and Co, 

The Juvenile Travellers; containing the 
Remarks of a Family during a ‘Tour 
through the principal States and Kingdoms 
of Europe; with au Account of their In- 
habitants, Natural Productions, and Curio- 
sities, by Priscilla Waketield, 4s. 6d. 
boards, with a coloured Map of Lurope. 
Darton and Harvey. 

The Accomplished Tutor; or Complete 
System of Liberal Education, by Thomas 
Hodson, 2 vols, Svo, 18s, bds. Symonds, 


The Science of Teaching, applied to Flos 
cution, Poetry, the Sublime of Scripture 
and History, with a novel and improved 
Arrangement of the latter, for the use of 
classical pupils, by D. Morice, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
boards. Lackington, Allen, and Co. 

An English Key to Xenophon’s Memo. 
rabilia of Socrates, by B. Smith, M.D. 
8vo. 5s. boards, Mathews. 

Presents for Youth. Vernor and Hood, 

The French Scholar's Assistant, by the 
Abbe de Roufegny, 3s. Dulau and Co, 

Mentor; or, the Moral Conductor of 
Youth, from the Academy to Manhood, 
A work, the result of actual but painful 
experience ; caniidly stated, and usefully 
adapted to the level af youthful under. 
standing, by D. Morice, 7s, boards. Rj. 
Vinetons. 

The Visit for a-Week; or, Hints onthe 
Improvement of Time, for young persons, 
by Lucy Peavock, fifth edit. 4s. Badcock, 

Rudiments of the Greek Language, 
shortly, illustrated, and a compendious 
Lexicon, for the use of those who Wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the New 
Testament, jn the original, by Greville 
Ewing. Ritehie, Edinburgh; Duncan aud 
Niven, Glasgow. ; 

Letters on the Mlementary Principles of 
Education, by Elizabeth Hamilton, vol. 2, 
boards, 8s. Robinsons. 

Summer Rambles, 2 vol.; for the use of 
children, by a Lady ; embellished with 12 
Engravings, and dedicated, by. permission, 
to the Princess of Wales. Lloyd and 
Seatcherd. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Survey of St. Domingo, by 
B. Edwards, Esq. 4to. withlarge map, 13s. 
fine paper, 15s. Stockdale. 

A Chronological History of the Metho- 
dists, from their rise in 1729 to 1799; with 
some account of their most eminent men, 
&e. by W. Myles, 12ino,  Whittield. 

Les Beautes de Histoire, tirees des Ay- 
teurs Auciens et Moderns de toutes les 
Nationes, par L. C. Morlet, 4s. bound. 

LAW. 

The New Law List; being a List of the 
Judges and Officers of the Court of Chan- 
cery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, kc. &e. by John Hughes, 
33. 6d. sewed. Clarke and Sons. 

Review of the Statutes and Ordinances 
of Assize, established in England, from 
the fourth year of King John, 1202, to the 
thirty-seventh of his present Majesty, by 
G, Atwood, Esq. F.R.S. 4to. 5s. Egerton. 

Reports of Cases in the Court of King’s 
Bench last Michaelmas, by ¥.. H. East, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister, vol. ii, part 2, 
royal 8vo. Butterworth. 

Reports of Cases, argued and determined 
in the High Court of Chancery, vol. v. 
part 3, beginning with Michaelmas Term, 
41 Geo. TIT. 1800, and ending with the 
sittings after Hilary Term, 41 Geo. Ill, 
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1801, by F. Vesey, jun. Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 31s: sewetl.. Brooke and Rider. 
The Trial of the Mutineers, with their 
Portraits, price 1s. Macpherson. 
Trialof Governor Wall, 6d. Fairburn. 
Ditto, ditto, Macpherson. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Recreatiohs in Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy, being Dr. Hutton’s transla- 
tion of Montucla’snew edition af Ozananr’s 
Recreations, part the first, 8vo. with six 
4to. folditig plates, 5s. Kearsley. 

Select Amusements in Philosophy and 
Mathematics, proper for exercising the 
minds of youth. ‘Translated from the French 
of M. L. Despian, 12mo. boards, 5s. 6d. 
Kearsley. 


MEDICINE. 

A Medical Glossary ; in which the words 
in medicine are deduced from their origi- 
nal languages, properly accented and ex- 
plained, by W. ‘Turton, M.D. 4to. 21s, 
in boards, 1802. Lackington and Co. 

An Enquiry into the Milicacy of Oxy- 
gene in the Cure of Syphilis ; to which are 
subjoined a few general observations on its 
application in various other disorders, by 
C, Platt, F. M.S. 2s. sewed. Mawinan. 

Essays on the Diseases of Children, with 
Cases and Dissections, by T. Cheyne, 
M. D. imperial octavo, with coloured dis- 
sections, 15s. boards. Longman and Rees; 

The Modern Practice of Physic, pointing 


out the Characters, Causes, Sy:mptoms, 


Prognostic Morbid Appearances, and im- 
proved Method of treating the Diseases of all 
Climates, and shewing how every Species 
of Contagion is to be avoided and sup- 
pressed, by R. Thomas, M. D. 2 vols. 17s, 
boards, Murray and Highley. 

The Hospital Pupil; or, an Essay in- 
tended to facilitate the Study of Medicine 
and Surgery, in four Letters, by T. Par- 
kinson, 3s. 6d. boards. Symonds. 

A Treatise on a New Method of curing 
Gonorrhea, by which Strictures in the 
Urinary Canal are prevented, by C. H. 
Wilkinson, 8vo. 5s. with a descriptive 
plate. Baker and Son. 

A Treatise on Opthalmy, and those 
Diseases which are induced by Inflamma- 
tions of the Eyes, with New Methods of 
Cure, by Edward Moore Noble, Surgeon. 
Part the secoud, 8vo. 4s. Robinsons. 

Guilelint Heberden Comimentaris Mor- 
borum Historia et Curatione, 7s, 6d. bds. 
Payne. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
8 vols. 8vo. Rivingtons. 

Imposture Exposed, in a few Brief Re- 
marks on the Irreligiousness, Profaneness, 
Indelicacy, Virulence, and Vulgarity of 
certain Persons, who style themselves 
Aati-Jacobin Reviewers, by Josiah Hard, 


Esq. 8vo. 6d. 
Hurst; London. 
An Essay or Practical Enquiry, con- 
cerning the hanging and fastening of Gates 
and Wickets, With plates, by 1. N. Par- 
ker, Esq. M. A. 2s. Lackington and Co. 
A Description of Jerusalem; its Houses 
and Streets, Squares, Colleges, Markets, 
and Cathedrals; the Royal and Private 
Palaces, with the Garden of Eden in the 
centre, as laid down in the last chapters 
of Ezekiel; also the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis verified, as strictly divine and true ; 
and the Soldr System, with all its Plurality 
of inhabited Worlds, and Millions of Suns, 
as positively proved to be delusive and 
false: by Mr, Brothers, who will be reveal- 
ed to the Hebrews as their King and Re- 

storcr: with plates, 8vo. 5s. Riebau, 

The Practical Philosophy of Social Life ; 
or, the Art of conversing with Men; after 
the German of Baron Knigge, by the Rev. 
S. Will, 2 vol. boards, 10s. Cadell and 
Davies. 

A Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, 
3engal Revenue Terms, Shanscript, Hin- 
doo, and vther words used in the East In- 
dics, with full explanations; the leading 
words of each article being printed in a 
new Nustaleck type: to which is added, 
an Appendix, containing Forms of Fir- 
mauns, Perwanchs, Arizdashts, Instru- 
ments and Contracts of Law, Passports, 
&c. together with a Copy of the Original 
Grant from the Emperor Furrukhsurto the 
[English East India Company, in Persian 
and Fnglish, by S. Rousscau, Teacher of 
the Persian Language, 12mo. boards, 7s. 
Murray and Highley, Sewell, and Editor, 

Miseellancous Writings of Lord Bacon, 
foolscap 8vo. with an engraving, 6s. 6d, 
boards. Jones, 

A General View of the Agriculture Mi- 
neralogy, and present circumstances of the 
County of Wicklow, by R. Frazer, Esq. 
8vo, with a map, 7s. 6d. boards. G. and 
W. Nicol. 

Remarks on the Poor Laws, and state of 
the Poor, 4s. sewed. Payne, Machinly. 

Address to every Class of British Sub- 
jects, on the Slave Trade, and on a new 
Mode of Abolition, by Dennis Reid, Esq. 
of Jamaica. 

Letters on the Irish Nation, written dur- 
ing a visit to that Kingdom, in Autumn 
1729, by G. Cooper, Esq. of the Hon. So- 
ciety of Lintoln’s-Inn, 2d. edition, with 
great additions, 8vo. 8s. bds. White. 


Deighton, Cambridge ; 


MUSIC. 
Six Divertisements for the Harp, by 
Mrs. Topham Davies, 6s. Lavenu. 
Three Sonatas (A) for the Piano-forte, 
with an accompaniment for a German 
flute and violin, ad lib. by J. B. Cramer, 
8s. Lavenu. 


A crand Sonata (B) by ditto, 4s, ditto, 
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Forty-two Military Pieces for a full 
band, by F. Werth, 11. 11s. 6. Hamilton. 

Three Duets for two Flutes, by Mozart, 
op. 63. Hamilton. 

Three ditto, ditto, by F. A. Hoffeister, 
op. 30. 5s. Hamilton. 

Chains of the Heart,'a comie opera, by 
Mazhingzhy and Reeves, 10s. 6d. Gould- 
ing and Co. 

Three Sonatas for the Piano-forte, in 
which are introduced favourite airs, with 
a violin accompaniment, ab lib. by B. 
Cianchetteni, 7s. 6d. Goulding and Co. 

Overture to Harlequin’s Almanack, by 
Mr. Reeve, 2s.— 

Britain’s Glory, and the Gardner’s Glee, 
in ditto, Is. each. By the author and 
shops. 

A Collection of Sougs, Duets, and Glees, 
dedicated to Sir P. Blake, Bart. Composed 
by W. Holders, M.B. Oxon, 12s. Gould- 
ing and Co. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Linneus’s Animal Kingdom, systemati- 
eally arranged, with the Habitations, Man- 
ners, conomy, Structure, and Peculia- 
rities of its various subjects, translated 
from Gmetiu’s last edition, ameuded and 
enlarged, by W. Turton, M.D. 4 vol. large 
8vo with plates, £2. 10s. Lackington and 
Co. 

Harmonia Ruralis: or a Natural History 
of British Song Birds, by James Bolton, 
royal 4to, with 80 plates, coloured after 
nature, half bound, £4. 48. White. 

Edwards’s Natural History of uncom- 
mon Birds; and of other rare and unde- 
scribed Animals, Quadrupeds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, Insects, &c. with 365 plates, en- 
graved by the Author, and coloured from 
life, in seven volumes 4to. with a full and 
accurate description of each figure, pub- 
lished in numbers, 3s. cach. Gardiner, 
and Robinsons, 

History of Quadrapeds, by G. Shaw, 
M. D. F. R. S. in four large volumes Svo, 
with between 200 and 300 plates by Heath, 
to be comprised in 63 weekly numbers, 
ls, 6d. each. Kearsley. 

A Complete Herbal; containing the 
Prints and the English names of several 
thousand Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Flowers, 
Exotics, &c. by I, Newton, M. D. with 
176 plates, 14s. boards. Lackington and 
Allen. 

A continuation of an Account of Indian 
Serpents, containing their descriptions and 
figure, published by order of the East 
India Company under the superintendance 
of Patrick Russell, M. D. F. R.S. Nicol. 

Plants of the coast of Coromandel, se- 
lected from Drawings and Descriptions, by 
W. Roxburgh, M. D. folio 21s. Nicol. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Observations upon the Nature and Pro- 


perties of the Atmosphere, by N. Downic 
2s, 6d. Steel, a - 


NOVELS, 

The Follies of Fashion, a Dramatic No. 
vel, bds. 138. 6d. Longman and Rees, 

Mincrva Castle, a tale, by Jane Hervey, 
3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 6d. sewed. Lane and 
Co. ) 

The Accusing Spirit, or De Courey and 
Eglantine, a romance, by the author of 
Rosina, 4 vols. 12mo. 18s. Lane and Co; 

The History of Netterville, or the Chance 
Pedestrian, by a lady of Bristol. Crosby 
and Co. 

Helen of Gienross, a novel, by the 
Author of Historical Tales, 4 vols. 12mo, 
16s. Robinsons. 

Odd Enough, to be Sure! or Emilius iq 
the World, « novel, from the German of La 
Fontaine, in 2 vols. 9s. Earle and Co, 

Welsh Legends, No. 1. containing the 
Weird Witch of the Wood, and the Sighs 
of Ulla, 1s. 6d. Earle and Co. 

Ditto, No. Il. containing the Infidel, 
Earle and Co. 

POETRY. 

The Odes of Anacreon: Translated inte 
English Verse, by 'T. Moore, Esq. 2 vols, 
8vo. 12s. bds. second edition, Carpenter, 

Jacobinism, a Poem, by John Clark Hub. 
bard, A, M. 4to. second edition, 3s, 6d, 
Nicol. 

The Sorrows of Love, a Poem, 4s, 
Longman and Rees. 

La Bagatella, or Delineation of Home 
Scenery, a DeseriptivePoem, in two parts: 
with notes critical and historical, by W, 
Fox, jun. 8vo, 7s. 6d. Conder, Rivingtons, 
and Johnson. 

Poetical Works of E. Smith, boards 5s, 
Johnson. 

Sketches in Elecy, and other Poems, 
contaming an Address on the 19th cen. 
tury, 2s. G, Cawthorne, Strand, 

A Poetical Introduction to the Study of 
Botany, by Frances A. Rowden, royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. White. 

Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs, by R. 
Bloomtield, Author of the Farmer’s Boy, 
with eleven clegant engravings on wood, 
by Nesbet, foolscap Svo, 4s.—demy 8vo, 
5s. 6d.—post ito, 10. 6d.—royal 4to, 18s, 
boards, Vernor and Hood, &c, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL (&CONOMY. 

Letter to Sir W. Pulteney, Bart. on the 
subject of the Trade between India and 
Kurope, by Sir George Dallas, 5s. boards, 
Stockdale, 

An Account of the Proceedings *at the 
India House, on the 16th inst. Dee. 1801, 
by W. Woodfall, 3s. 6d. Stockdale. 

An Elucidation of the conduct of his 
Holiness Pope Pius VIL. with respect to 
the bishops and Ecclesiastical affairs of 
France, in a Letter to a Country Gentle- 
man, by the Kev, I. Milner, 2s, 6d. 
heating. 

Sixteenth Report of the Society for-Bet> 
terring the Condition of the Poor, li 
Hatchard, 











Sermons.... Theology... Fopography. 6) 


_ Observations on Mr. Dundas’s Letter of 
fhe 30th ef June 1801, te the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Company, 1s, Jord an. 

Letters on Peace, and on the Commerce 
and. Maautaetures of Great Britain, by Sir 
F. M. Eden, Bart. 39. 6d, Wright. 

SERMONS. 

Diseourses on Various Subjects, deli- 
vered in the English Church at the Hague, 
by A. Maelaine, D, D. second edition, one 
vol. 8vo, 8s. bds. Cadell and Davies. 

A Thanksgiving for Plenty, and a Warn- 
ing against Avarice, a Sermon preached in 
the Cathedral of Litchfield, by the Rev, 
R. Nares, 1s., Riyingtons. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Durham, at the ordinary Visit- 
ation of the Diocese, in July 130], by 
Shute, Bishop of Durham, 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Hatchard, 

Sermons on the Dignity of Man, and 
the value of the objects principally relating 
to Human Happiness. From the German 
ef the late Rev. G. I, Zollikofer, Minister 
of the Reformed Congregation at Leipsic, 
by the Rev, W. Tooke, F. R. 5. 8vg. 24s. 
boards. Longman and Rees. 

The Blessings of Peace, a Sermon, by 
the Rev. T. Haweis, LL.B. M. D, .1s, 
Williams. 

The Utility of Seminaries for Religion 
and Learning, with a view to the Christian 
Ministry, a Sermon, by James Knight. 


. Conder. 


Nicodemus, or a Treatise against the 
Fear of Man, by Aug. Herman Frank, 
third edition, 2s. Gd. Mathews. 

Introductory Discourse, Charge, and 
Sermon, at the Ordination of C. Dewhirst, 
Conder, 

Ninth Volume of Sermons, by the Rey, 
Johu Wesley, 3s, Whitticld. 

Day of Good Tidings, a Sermon at Bath, 
by T. Broadhurst, 8vo. Johuson. 

THEOLOGY. 

Self Employment in Secret: Left under 
the hand-writing of the Rev. Mr. Corbet 
late of Chichester, a new edition, by the 
Rey. W. Unwin, A, M. bound, 1s, 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

An Essay on Faith, and its connection 
with Good Works, by the Rev. I. Re- 
theram, M. A. one val. 12mo. 3s. boards. 
Rivingtons. 

The History of the Life and Death of 
our Blessed Saviour, by Mrs. Catharine 
D’Oyly. The second edition, with a re- 
commendatory Advertisement, by the 
Rey. W. Gilpin, M. A. one large vol. |2mo. 
4s. 6d. bds. Rivingtons. 

Second Vol. of a Critical and Practical 
Elucidation of the Boek of Common 
Prayer, by John Shepherd, M. A. 8vo, 8s, 
Rivingtons. 

Religion without Cant, &c. by R, Fel- 
lowes, A, M. 8vo. 7s. White. 

, A Letter humbly addressed to the Most 


Rev. and Right Rev. the Archbishops’ and 
Bishops of the Church of England. Cob- 
bett and Morgan. 

Assembly’s Catechism, with notes, by 
G. Burder, 44d, Williams. 

Dr. Watts’s Psaling and Hymns, newly 
arranged and corrected by Dr, Rippon; 
small edition in 24me, about the size of 
Pasham’s or Wayland’s,. 59, 6d.—-Ditto, 
thinner edition than before published, 6s.— 
Thinnest edition, 12mo. double columns, 
only 4 inch thick, 7s.—the same a little 
thicker, 6s, 6d. Button, Conder, and 
Williems, 

Vindication of Dissenters against the 
Charge of Demgeratic Seheming, by Ed- 
ward Parsons, ls. Chapman, and Williams, 

Sermons and Essays by the late Rev. 
John M‘Laurin, one of the Ministers of 
Glasgow, published from the Author’s MS, 
by Dr. John Gillies, a new editiun, on fine 
paper, 12mo, Js, 6d. boards. Baynes, 

Dr. Watt’s Doctrine of the Passions ex- 
plained and improved; also his 4)iscourses 
gn the Love of God, and its Influence on 
all the Passions, &c. with a devout Medi- 
tation annexed to cach Discourse; a neat 
edition, pocket size: price ef each sepa. 
rate, neatly bound im red, 1s. 6d. or bound 
together, 2s. 6d. Baynes, 

Dr. Doddridge’s Ten Sermons on the 
Power and Grace of Christ, and on the 
Evidences of his glorious Gospel, a neat 
pocket yohune, 2s. bound, on finer paper 
2s. 6d. Raynes, 

Charge by the Bishopof Durham, 1s, 6d. 
Hatchard. 

Remarks on the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith, in a Letter tothe Rev. John 
Overton, A. B, by E. Pearson, B. D. rec- 
tor of Rempstone. Rivingtons. 

The History of the Reformation, from 
the French of M. de. Beausobre, by J. 
Macauly, Esq. A. B. M. R. 1. A. vel. I. to 
whicly is pretixed the Author's Life. © Riv- 
iogtous. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Castles; by Edward king, Esq. F.R.S, 

With plates, folio. 31. 13s. 6d, Nicols, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Sketches and Observations on 2a Tour 
through Part of the South of Europe; by 
J. Wolif, ito, 18s. Richardson. 

Recentric Excursions through England 
and Wales, by G. M. Woodward, with 
upwards of 100 folio and 4to plates, a large 
4to vohane, printed on tine vellum paper, 
51. with col, prints, or SL. 3s. plain. Allen. 

Voyage round the World, performed 
during the years 1790, 1791, and 1792; 
by Etienne Marchand, with Charts, &e. 
Trausiated from the French of C. P. Claret. 
2 vols. 4to. with an Atlas, SL 15s. 6d. 
Longman and Rees. 

A Picturesque Tour through the Cities 
of Lonmton and Westininster; with' 100 
Views of the principal Objects of the Me- 
tropolis, drawn irom the most striking si- 
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tuations’, and énerived in aquatinifa, by 
tT. Malton, 2 vols: folio, 171. 10s. boards, 
Malton. 

Letters fromt an English Traveller, writ- 
ten originally in French, by the Rev. M: 
Sherlock, A. M. Translated from the French, 
original, published at Geneva and Paris} 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. Nichols, 

A Walk through Southampton, by Sir 
H. C. Engleticld, Bart. F. R. 8. with plates, 
large 8vo. 5s. Stockdale; 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
Imported by Gameau and Co. Albemarle+ 
street, (marked G. & Co.); J. Deboffe, 

Gerrard-street, (marked D.); C. Geis- 

weiler, Parliament-street, (marked G.); 

H. Escher, Gerrard-street, (marked E.); 

Earle and Hemit, Albemarle-street, 

(marked E. & H.) 

Adelungs vollstindizes Deutsches Wor- 
terbuch, 4 biuch. 4to. 71. E 

Almanacs de Gotha, en Frangoiset en 
Allemands JD. FE. 

Almanacks, French, in great variety. 
E, & H. 

Annuare de la Republique Francoise par 
le Bureau des Longitudes pour l’An. ix. 
Par. An. viii. in 18. br. Is. 5d. D. 

Avis aux Femmes enceintes, 18mo. 1s, 
G. & Co. 

Barthelemy, Voyage de, en Italie, Svo. 
Zs. KE. &H. 

Beckmann, Lexicon Botanicum, 5s. FP. 

Botanique pour les Femmes, Sve, 10s, od. 
E. & H. 

Brune, Campagne du General, 1 2mo, 3s. 
BE. & H. 

Butet, Lexicologie Latine et Francoise. 
Par. 1801. 2 vols. 8vo. br. avec la Lexi- 
cographie. 10s. 6d. D. 

Canard, Principes d'Economie Politique 
couronné par Lnstitut National, Par. 1801. 
3s... D. 

Carnot de la Correlation des Figures de 
Geometrie, Par. 1801. 8vo. br. fiz. 7s. D. 

Clairault, Elemens d’Algebre, 6 ed. Par, 
3801. 2 vols. I8imo. br. fig. Li. D. 

Clemence, 3 vols, 12mo. 10s, 6d. 
G. & Co. 

De Pradt, les Trois ages des Colonies 
ou de leur etat passe, present, & a venir, 
Par. 1802. 3 vols, 8vo. br. 15s. D. 

Diudortii Novum Lexicon Ling. Heb. 
Chal. Commentar, in Libros vetcris Tes- 
tamenti, pars |. Lipsiac. G. 

Droit Politique, Principe du, 1 vol. 8vo. 
6s. G. & Co. 

Dumas, Precis des Evenemens Mili- 
taires, No. 11. and 12, avee cartes, 8vo. 
bri $3.:D. 

Ebels Schilderung der Gebirgo Volker 
in der Schweitz, mit Kupfern. 2ter theil. 
1802. 13s. KE. 

Engelman Chartes, Tableau de Famille 
ou Journal de, Par. 1801. 2 vol. 12imo. fig. 
63. D. 

Etrennes aux Sots, 6d, G, & Co, 


Fantin des Odoards, Histoire Phildso. 
phiqueé de la Revolution de France, depuis 
ia premiere Assemblce des Notables jusqu’a 
la Paix de 1801, Par. 1801; 9 vol. 8yq, 
br. 21. 14s. D. 

Favrenhrueger’s Deutsch und Englisches 
Worterbuch; 8yvo/ 2 theile, wWeisspapier, 
30s. E. 

Faublas Moderney 2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 
E. & H. 

Flore des jeunes Personnes; figures en- 
Inminees, 158, E. & H. 

Fosse, precis sur la Defence relative au 
Service de Campague a Pusage de. l’Officier 
@Intanteric; 18, br. 9d. D. 

Frangois, Essais sur la Ligne Droite et 
les Courbes du second degree. Par, 1801, 
Svo. tig. br. 4s. D. 

Gallitzin, Recueil de Noms, &c. appro- 
pries en Mineralogie, suivi d’un Tableau 
Mythologique. Brunswick, 1801. 8vo. 4te, 
br. 12s, D. 

Genlis, Nouvelles Heures, a Usage des 
Enfans. Par. 1801. 18mo. br. 2s. 6d. D, 

Gessner’s S. Briefwechsel mit seincm 
Sobn Conrad, 1802. 7s. - EK. 

Gmelin Apparatus Medicaminum. 2 tom, 
T2s. eR. 

Grandpre, Voyage dans VInde & au 
Bengale pendant tes annees 1789 & 
1790, Par. 1801. 2 vol. 8vo. br. 14s. D. 

Hany, Traite de Mineralogie, publie 
par le Conseil des Mines, Par. 1801, 4 vols, 
8vo, avee Atlas, br. 218s. D. 

Hornmann, Euripidis Hecuba, 6s. FE. 

Reyne, ‘Tibulli Carmina, 2s. E. 

L’Art d’Ameliorer les Hommes, 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s. EL. & H. G. & Co. 

Journal de Medecine, Chirurgie, Phar- 
macic, &e, par Corvisart, Leroux, &c. 
Par, An. ix. 12mo, br. les 12 prem. eahiers, 
2is, DD. 

Introduction a la Fortune, 4to. 5s. 
G. & Co, 

Kotzebue’s Neuer Schauspiele, . 8ter 
Band, 10s. 6d. wovon die Stuche auch ein 
Zein Zuhabensind.  E, 

Kuttner’s Reise durch Deutschland, 
Danemark, Schweden, Norwegen, und 
einen Theil von Italien. 4 theil, Sl. mit 
Rupfern, Leipzig. |G. 

Lacroix, Constitutions des Principanx 
Etats de PEurope et des Etats Unis de 
PAmerique, tome. 6 e. Par. 1801, Syo. 
br. 6s. D. 

Lafontaine, Aug. Herman & Emilie, 
4 vols. 12mo0. 12s. kK. & H. : 
I?Homme sinculier, ou 
Emille daus le Monde. Par. 1801, 2 vols. 
12mo. br. 6s. D. 

Latontaine’s Mahrehen Erjahlungen und 
Kleine Romane, 2 vols. 12mo. Bertin. Geos 

Lambalic, Memoires Historiques de Ma- 
dame la Princesse de, Par, 1801, 4 vols. 
l2ino, 12s, D. 

Lekain, Memoires de Henri Louis, 
publie par son fils aine, Par, 1501, 8vo, bre 
avec portrait, 7s, D, 
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Laneue Francoise, Connoissance de la, 
Byo. 3s, G. & Co. 

Lantier, Contes de, 3 vols, 18mo..%s, 6d, 
E, & H. 

Libes, Professeur aux Ecoles Centrales 
de Paris, Traite Elementaire de Physique, 
Par. 1801, 3 vols. 8vo. fig. br. 248. -D. 

Loder T. C. , Tabule Anatomice, Fac. VI, 
Vinariae. G. 

Lusus & Cydippe, ou les Voisins dans 
)Areadie, Par, Au. IX, 2vols. 18mo. 4s, D, 

Memoires sur la dernicre Guerre des 
Py rennees, 8vo, 7s... EK. & H. 

Memoires del’ ar hs Ni ational, 3, livrai- 
son, Par. An. LX. 3 vok ‘to. tig. SL 3s. D. 

Memoires des Socictes Savantes de la 
Republique Francoise, par Prony, Par- 
meutier, Duhamel, &c, ito. pour |’Annee, 
d6s. . D, 

Memoires Secrets sur la Russie, Amst, 
1800, 2 vols. 8ve, by. 12s, D, 

Memoires sur la ‘Trigonometric Spheri- 
qe. par ws Oflicier, Par, 1501, 8vo. fig, 

od. 1D. 

Mes Amusemens dans la Prison de St. 
Pelagie, 8vo. 3s. G, & Co, 

Monge Traite Elementaire de Statique, 
Par. An. LX. 8vo. fig. by. 6s. D, 

Mourque, Essai de Statisqye, Par. An, 
TX. 8vo. br, 4s, D. 

Murray, Apparatus Medicaminum, 4 
tom. 3l. . 

Mythologie pour les Enfans, 8vo, 5s, 

E. & H. G, & Co. 

Nemnich, Lexicon Nosologicum Poly- 
gloton, 16s. E. 

Noel, Dictionaive de la Fable, Par. 1801, 
2vols. br. Sv. 18s. D. 

Nouvel Almanac des 
Ss. 6d. G. & Co. 

Oberlinus T. T. , Cornehii Taciti Opera, 
ex. rec. Ernesti, tom. 2. pars 1. 16s. Lip- 
siae, 1800. G. 

Olivarius, le Nord Litteraire, Physique, 
Politique, & Moral, ouvrage periodique, 
yublie tous les 3 mois, les 16 premiers ca- 
. Svo. 21. D. 

O'Reilly; Essai sur le Blanchiment, Par. 
1801, Svo, br. fig. 7s. 6d. D. 

Pallas, “Observations faites dans un 
Voyage entrepris dans les Gouvernemens 
Meridionaux de Empire de Russie, pen- 
daut les annees, 1793 & 1794, Leipz. 1801, 
tome 2". 4to. Atlas, 41. las. 6d. D. 

Ditto, Ditto, vellum, SL. 12s. D. 

Soumarocow, Theatre Tragique dl’ Alex., 
traduit du Russe, Par. 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. 
br. 10s. D. 

Perrault, Elemens de Legislation Natu- 
relle, Par. 1801, 8vo. br. 7s. 6d. Dz 

Petit Radel, Institutions de Medicine, 
ou Expose Theorique et Pratique de ectte 
Science, Par. An. LX, 2 vols. 8vo. br. 15s. 


Muses, 18mo. 


D. 
Plantae Rariores Hungariae, col. fol. 
Vindob. Decas VIII. G. 


Prieure, Les Enfans du, 2 vols, 12mo 
¢és E&H G.&Co, 
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Principes d’Economie Politique, 8¥e. 
5s. EE. & H. 

Puissant,. Recueil de Propositions de 


Geometric, Par. 1801, 8vo. fig, br. 4s. D. 

Raison, Folie, chacunson mot. Par. 1801, 
8yo. br. Ss, ‘D, 

Repertoire des Loix, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
G. & Co, 

Schleusner, Novum Lexicon Graeco-La- 
tinum in Novum ‘Testamentum, tom. 2. 
Lipsiae, 1801, G, 

Schmidts, Reise durch cinige. schwe- 
dische Provinzen, bis zu den sudlichern 
Wohnplatzen, der pomadischen: Lappen, 
Svo. Hamburg, 1801, G. 

Serofani, Essai sur le Commerce Gene- 
ral des Nations de Europe, avec un Ap- 
percu du Commerce de 1a Sicile en parti- 
culier, Par. 1801, 8vo. by, 2s. 6d, DD: 

Segur Il aine, Politique de tous les Ca- 
binets de Europe, pendant les Regnes de 
Louis XV. & XVI. avec des Notes, seconde 
edit. Par. 1801, 3 vols. 8vo. br, 18s, D. 

Segur Paine, Contes, Tables, Chansons, 
& Vers, Par. 1801, 8vo. 5s.. D. 

Sevigue, (Lettres de Madame de) nouvelle 


edition, augmente par de Vauxcelles, 
ornee de portraits, Par. 1801, 10 vols, in 
12mo. 35s. D. 


Soemmering, Corporis Humani Fabrica, 
6 tom. 21, 5s. E. 

Soirees Allemandes, 3 vol. 
EK. & H. 

Solitaire des Alpes, 2vol. 12mo. 6s. 

G. & Co. 

Soulavi, Memoire Historique & Poli- 
tique da Regne de Louis XVI. depuis son 
Mariage jusqu’a sa Mort, Par. 1801, 6 vols. 
8vo. fig. br. 21. 2s. D. 

Ditto, vellum, 20s. D, 

Stereotypes, printed by Didot Paine, all 
the various editions to this day, three dif- 
ferent papers. D, 

Steiglitz, Plans & Desseins tires de la 
belle Architecture, ou Representation 
d’Edifices, Executes ou Projettes, en 115 
Plouches, Londr. 1801, folio cart. 9L 9s. D. 

Toulongcon, Histoire de la Revolution 
de France de 1789, avee Cartes et Plans. 


12mo. 9e, 


Par. 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. br. 15s. Dy 
Ditto, 2 vols. Svo. vellum, 18s. D. 


Ditto, 1 vol. ito. ditto, 15s. D. 

Ditto, 1 vol. 4to. ditto, 56s. D, 

Tumeurs, Essai sur les, 
G. & Co, 

1/Univers, Poeme en Prose, en 12, suivi 
de Notes & d’Observations sur le Systeme 
de Newton, Par. 1801, 8vo. fig. 8s. D. 

Vaillant, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux 
de Paradis, des Rolliers, & des Promerops, 
fig. color. folio, lere. liv. 21. 2s. D. 

Vestizes de ' Homme & de la Nature, ou 
Essai Philosophique, Par. 1801, 2 vols. in 
12mo, 6s. D. 

Viot, Quelques Idees sur les Finances, 
Par. An. VILL. 8vo. br. 3s. 6d. D. 

Voyage dans la Caverne du Malheur, 
Par. 1801, 2 vols. l2mo, 6s. D. 


8va, 3s. 








64 Maps....Prints,...New Musie.:..Works announced, 


Villiers, Philésophie de Kant, ou Princi- 
pes Fondaimentaux de la Philosophie trah- 
scendentale, Metz, 1801, 8vo. 6s, D. 





MAPS, 

Smith’s New English Atlas, Né. VIT, 
containing Maps of the Counties of Sussex, 
Dorset, and Warwick, 6s. 6d. stained 85, 
Smith, Strand; Clarke, New Bond Strect. 

New Map of the Inland Navigation of 
England and Wales, drawn from the most 
eorrect Plans of the scparate Canals ex- 
tant, on one large sheet, coloured, 5s. on 
canvas in a case, 7s. Smith, Strand; 
Clarke, New Bond Street. 

PRINTS. 

Prints in Aquatinta.—Shakespeare Cliff, 
Fort Amherst, &e. from the Pier; Dover 
Castle, &e. from the Beach. Price im 
eolours, 21, 2s. E. Jukes, Howland Street, 

No, 2. Antiquities of Via Appia; by 
Garlo Labruzzi—ready for Subsoribers, at 
J. Manson’s, Sols’ Row, Hampstead Road, 

Heads from the Fresco Pictures of Ra- 
phael in the Vatican, by R. Duppa, 21. 2s; 
Robinsons, 

A Series of highly finished Engravings, 
from Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
by Mr. W. Bromly, 31. Symonds. 

» ‘The Righth Fascieutus of a Series of En- 
gravings; accompanied with Explanations, 
which are intended to itustrate the morbid 
Anatomy of some of the most important 
gs the Human Body, by M. Buillic, 

- D.. Johnson. 

Portraits of Prize Cattle, by Edmund 
Scott, 15s., coloured 31s. 6d. Robinsons, 

A: Print, representing Bonaparte on 
Horseback, as he appears on the parade, 
reviewing his troops; engraved from a 
Sketch by C. Vernet. Price 10s, 6d. 

Views in Eeypt, from the Collections of 
Sir Rob. Ainslie; taken during his Em- 
bassy to Constantinople, by Lingi Maver; 
accompanied with a History of that Coun- 
try. No. 2 and 3, folio, 21s. each, to 
be completed in ten numbers. Bowyer, 
Pall Mail. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The complete Works of Handel, a new 
edition, revised and corrected by Dr. Ar- 
nold, in monthly volumes ; contuining an 
Oratorio, or equal quantity of his other 
works. On demy paper, 17s. each—im- 
perial, 21s. Clementi and Co. Brode- 
rip and Co. &c. 

Collection complete des Quateurs 
@’Hayda, Gravee par Richoumme, 4 tomes, 


folio, Grand Papi¢r—superbe exemplatre 
price 141, l4s, Imported by Earle agi 
Fiemet. 
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WORKS ANNOUNCED, 
In a few Days will be published, 


A Portrait of the Rev. W. Bull, of New. 
port Pagnell, engraved by Meadows, from 
aiminiature by J. Robinson, exhibited last 
year at the Roya) Academy, 2s. 6d. proofs 
of. 

Mr. Beardman, Vetermary Surgeon té 
the 3d (or Kiny’s own) Regiment of Dra- 
goons, has in the press 4 Dictionary of 
the Veterinaty Art, which will be publish. 
ed in two volumes, 4to. with anatomical 
plates. 

The Soldier of Dierenstein, an Austrian 
Romance, dedicated to the Austrian Eayle, 
to which is prefixed a View of the Rock 
and Castle, by a Lady. 

The Rey. Dr. E. Williams, of Rother- 
ham, and the Rev. Mr. Parsons of Leeds, 
have announced an uniform edition of the 
works of Dr. Doddridge, to be followed 
with those of other eminent divines. 

A Plan and Prospectus has also been 
published, for a new edition of the works 
of Dr. John Owen, vice-chancellor of Oxs 
ford in the 15th century, by Mr. Burder, 

The Evangelical Preacher, a Collection 
of Doctrinal and Practical Sermons, hy 
the most eminent divines of the last cen- 
tury, Stennett, Gill, Harrison, Grosvenor, 
&e. 
Publishing by substription—Historical 
Print of the Death of Sir R. Abercromby, 
K. B. under patronage of the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York, painting by T° 
Stothard, Esq. R. A. engraved by F. Legat, 
historical engraver to the Prince of Wales, 
subscription 11. 11s. 6d.—proof 51, 3s. 
Subscriptions received by Boydell, Nicoll, 
&e. 

Sir J. Sinclair is preparing for the press 
his History of the Revenue of the British 
Empire to the present Period. ; 

A Dictionnaire de PHistoire Naturelle, 
is in great forwardness in Paris—the Ea- 
tomology by M. Latreile, of the National 
Institute. 

Mr. ‘Marsham has in the press a work 
entitled Entomotogia Britannica. 

The sth vohmme of the Linnean Society 
will be soon published, 
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